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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Youth and Manhood of Cyril Thornton. 
3 vols. 8vo. 1827. Edinburgh, Black- 
wood; London, Cadell. 


Ir is hardly right to consider this a novel. 
There is a species of composition, of which the 
work before us is a specimen, which ranks, 
both in its design and general character, 
among the most powerful instruments of mo+ 
ral instruction ;—a species of composition, 
which embodies the experiences of life in the 
forms and framework of imagination, whose 
only fiction is in its colouring, and whose ge- 
neralities of character and description are ab- 
stracted from the passions and tendencies of 
every human heart. We are ever ready to 
lament, that, in works of this class, there is 
often much to blame, scenes and characters 
presented under false lights, sentiments and 
opinions defended which admit of no apology ; 
but they are in this, as in the tale they tell, a 
representation of human life, a strange medley 
of good and bad, which we have to scrutinize 
by the light of truth, and not turn from as if 
our lots were cast on a different stage of 
probation. It is, however, but seldom that 
we meet with a work so answerable to our 
ideas of such compositions as the one on our 
table. For the most part, their aim is either 
too high or too low. The older novelists, 
with Fielding and Smollett at the head of 
one class, and Richardson at that of another, 
were powerful and accurate in their delinea- 
tions; but they only copied the broad out- 
lines of nature, the filling up was ludicrous, 
or affected, caricature. In both instances, a 
picture of life was drawn which might be 
contemplated in the one without any rising 
of the spirit, and in the other without any 
glowing of the heart. The reality was too 
gross to edify; the heroism too little human 
to affect. The same charge may be brought 
against much the greater proportion of our 
modern writers. They have taken a differ- 
€nt ground, and confined themselves almost 
universally to the higher orders of society ; 
but here every thing is either outré or insipid, 
and where fashion has not smoothed down 
every variety of feeling, we are startled with 
the voleano-fires of ambition, or some other 
demon of the heart. But it appears to us, that 
such a representation may be given of human 
character and life, which, without departing 
from nature, shall serve to move, and, at the 
same time, elevate the heart; a representa- 
tion which, being neither confined to the one 
hor the other walk of life, takes the universal 
laws of our nature for its text, and shows their 
operations on the fleshly hearts, the ever- 
Waking sympathies and passions of mankind. 
In such a work as this, itis not some ruling 





principle of our constitution that is illus-| to her little flower-garden, to see the cowslips 


trated, or mere isolated series of events that 
claim our interest, but the inner man himself, 


| 


and the shade and sunshine of our common | 


destiny. Executed, therefore, as the work 
before us is on these principles, we have read 
itwith no common gratification. Its charac- 
ters are drawn from life, and are neither 
masqued nor stilted. The events it records 
are such as bring out men’s hearts, and we 
are led on, from beginning to end, with the 
interest with which we mingle in the real 
concerns of life. It is, in a word, an out- 
line-lecture on philosophy, filled up with the 
real events of an adventurous life. 

We shall now endeavour to give our read- 
ers some idea of its plan. Cyril Thornton, 
the hero of the work, is also its professed au- 
thor, and the occurrences of his youth and 
manhood, furnish the delightful materials of 
its pages. One fearful accident gave the im- 
petus to his eventful course, and this was his 
being the accidental cause of his elder bro- 
ther’s death. We pass over the relation of 
this occurrence for the affecting account of its 
consequences on himself, and the different 
effect which it had on the several members 
of the family, all of which is exquisitely ima- 
gined :— 

* My recovery was slow, and spring was fast 
verging into summer, before my returning 
Strength enabled me to exchange the atmo- 
sphere of a sick chamber for the pure air of 
Heaven. Those only who, like me, have lain 
for months on a sick-bed, and who, like me, 
have recovered at the moment when all nature 
seems simultaneously bursting into new life and 
activity, and wears her most beautiful and joy- 
ous aspect, can understand the feelings of de- 
light which I experienced on my release from 
captivity. Then indeed there seemed 
‘* A glory in the grass, and splendour in the 

flower,” 
and the symphony of angel choirs could not 
have fallen more melodiously on my ear, than 
did the carolling of the birds in the greenwood. 
The minutest objects of nature rose in my eyes 
into consequence and beauty. To me, in all 
her works, she was instinct with voice, and 
with them all I held sweet communing. 

$6 The datfodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea's beauty,” 
had all deep hold on my affection; and when, 
as the summer advanced, | saw them wither, I 
felt for them as friends of my bosom, and al- 
most wept for their decay. 

‘As I walked forth, my mother and sister, 
with anxious assiduity, supported my tottering 
steps, and guided them to the favounte haunts 
of my childhood, Little Lucy, too, would take 
my hand with infantine caresses, and lead me 


| 


| 


| 








und anemonies, and the nest which the green 
linnet had built in ber favourite rosebush. But 
I better loved to wander forth alone, amid the 
singing of birds and the blussoming of flowers, 
tu yield up my spirit to the pervading impulses 
arcund me, and in the lonely communica of 
my own thoughts, to add another voice to the 
general unison of nature. For I felt that “ im- 
pulses of deeper birth” came to me in solitude, 
und I loved to gather 

“‘ The harvest of a quiet eye, 

That broods and sleeps on his own beart.” 

‘ My strength now rapidly returned, and J 
was soon able to mount my favourite horse, 
and thus to render my exercise more varied 
and continuous. But my miud by no means 
regained its healthful tone with equal rapidity. 
The bow had been so strongly bent as to injure 
its elasticity, and it could not speedily return 
to its natural curvature. The exhilarating in- 
fluence, too, of external nature gradually di- 
minished as the objects became mure familiar 
to my eye, and a mental torpor wus gradually 
stealing over my faculties. The memory of 
Charles was too strongly connected with the 
scene around me. Every thing was associated 
with his image; animate and inanimate vature 
were alike full of him. His idea would not 
pass away, and though my grief now was nei- 
ther passionate nor vehement, it was beeoming 
what was perhaps still worse, a deep and rooted 
sentiment, acting with permanent influence ou 
my character. 

‘It would have been well if the fatal conse 
quences of my disobedience had been confined 
wholly to myself. But it was not so. In the 
shrunken form, the ashy cheek, and hollow eye 
of my mother, there might be read a dreadful 
tale of grief and suffering. Nor was it the less 
apparent that she strove to conceal it from 
every eye. She wished not to cloud the hearts 
of those she loved, by making them partakers 
in her sorrow. She smiled, but her smiles, 
though kind and benignant as ever, were no 
longer those of gladness. She ministered com- 
fort to others, while it was but tno visible that 
the canker-worm was gnawing at her own 
heart. 

‘Jane's grief, too, was intense. But how 
transient is the cloud of sorrow on a youthful 
brow ! 

‘« The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 

Is like the dewdrop on the rose ; 

When next the summer wind comes by, 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry.” 
And so was it with my sisters. The blow that 
at first stunned them with its violeace, left on 
their young and buoyant hearts no permanent 
marks, and in a few weeks a tender and soft- 
ened memory was all they retained of their lost 
brother. 

‘ With my father it was different. Likea 
stroke of God’s lightning had the blow de. 
scended on his head, and the consequences 
were at first terrible. He rolled in the dust 
—he grieved, and would not be cemforted. 
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Dreadful and agonizing were the pangs he suf: 


| 


fered, till at length he lay exhausted by the in- | 


teasity of Lis anguish, 

*** And showed no signs of life, save his limbs 
quivering.” 

Then, in the bitterness of a wounded spirit, he 
uttered curses on the author of his bereave- 
ment. Ob, how withernngly did they fall on 
iny mother’s heait! She knew that till then 
Ler cup of misery bad not muntled to the brim. 
Sle knelt at bis feet, and implored, vainly im- 
plored, him to recall the dreadful words. Then 
she told him, what as yet be knew not, of my 
danger, of my madness. In the agony of her 
despair she brought him to my bed. My father 
card there the sounds of suffering and delirium 
that burst from me, and he gazed on my fiery 
eyeballs and baggard countenance. Then only 
it Was that he recalled the dreadful curse he 
lad invoked, and with a penitent and softened 
Lieart bedewed my temples with bis tears. 

* Yet 1 believe Le never perfectly forgave me. 
Ou tay recover., lis manner tow :rds me was 
kind, and unmarked by any of that austerity to 
which 1] had been accustomed. He studiousiy 
avoided any recollection which might disturb 
tuat inental anqui!lity so essential to the com- 
piete restoration of my health. Still there was 
eve: about him something of coldness aud con- 
Stiaint, that told me I could never more be the 
vbjectof lis love. 1 knew and felt this. My 
mother, with affectionate carnestness, endea- 
voured to combat this growing dislike, and to 
turn the current of his affection into its natural 
channel. Never surely was there a warmer or 
moie impassioned advocate. She directed his 
view to all that Was good and praiseworthy in 
my character, and enlarged on those qualities 
and tulents Wuich appeard to her paitial eyes 
to give luige promise of future distinction. But 
ia vain. ‘There was a batrier that could not 


Le surmounted, and the place whici Charles | 


Lad tilled in my father’s heart was destined to 
icmain for ever in abeyance.’ 

Qur hero is subsequently sent to the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and we would willingly 
linger with him during his stay at that place, 
Lut must hasten to the parting scene between 
him and his uncle. We confess it is in such 
passages as the foregoing and the one we are 
voing to extract, that we have most sensibly 
telt the powerful ability of the author:— ~ 

‘ Weel, Cyril,’ said he, “ since ve will be 
a sodger, uid are fool enough to gang tu be 
shot at for twa or thiee shillings a-day, when 
ye might stay at hame and do far better, it’s 
ueedless for me to try and reason you out o’ 
what I see ye've set your heart on. But gang 
where ye like, ye'li hue the pravers o’ an auld 
man tor the blessing o’ Providence on your 
head. Muay God’s mercy be a fence and a 
buckler to you in the cay of battle, and his 
grace ever guide you and protect you in the 
perilous course of life on which you are about 
lo enter.” 

‘Here the old man was silent, the expression 
ut Lis face was stesn and unmoved as ever, but 
my own heart sympathetically tuld me of all 
that was working in Lis. Tears gushed from 
iy eyes as | rose to bid him adieu. I endea- 
voured,—but I could notspeak. He grasped 
tay band in his, with a stuong and yet some- 
wiiat WemuUloUs piessure. For a minute there 
was silence, but the old man became gradually 
calmer, and thus spoke :-—* Farewell, Cyril, 
fuiewell; it’s lise that on this side o’ the grave 
we may never meet gain. 
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me the best and maist joyfu’ tidings I can bear 
in this world. Gang,—but mind while I live, 
giu ye want a friend to help you in time of 
need, ye bae yin in your auld uncle that will 
no forsake you in yourtrouble. Gang,—and 
an auld man’s blessing be on your head, and 
his prayers shall follow for your happiness and 
prosperity, wherever it may please God that 
your lot may be cast.” As he spoke, he laid 
his hand solemnly on my head, then embracing 
me, be turned suddenly from me. TI rushed, 
much moved, from the apartment, and in a 
moment found myself—in the arms of Girzy. 
Before I succeeded in extricating myself from 
this unpleasant predicament, I had undergone 


the penalty of several kind kisses, while | felt , 


her arms clasping my neck with such a gripe, 
as that with which a vulture seizes a lamb. 
‘Just promise to come back again,” said the 
woithy creature with red eyes and ina choking 
voice—* Just promise to come back and see us 
again, and i°il let you gang.” 

** Yes, yes,” 1 answered, anxious to escape, 
and quite overcome by this unexpected pro- 
longation of the scene— Yes, and may God 
bless you ;” and by a sudden effort I released 
myself from her grasp, and effected my escape.’ 

With Cyril’s introduction to our metropo- 
lis, we close the present notice of this able 
production :— 

‘A change has come over the spirit of my 
dream. The days of my boyhood have passed 
away, aud I am now a man—participating 
largely in all the hopes, passions, errors, follies, 
and pursuits, which belong to that condition 
of our being, and about to enter on the part al- 
lotted me in the busy scene of life. It has been 
said that the happiest years of human existence 
are those of childhood. My own experience 
would lead me to question this. There is no 
period of my life, to the contemplation of which 
{ 1eturn with greater reluctance than that 
which is embraced in the preceding portion of 
this narrative. My horizon had been early 
darkened by the quenching of its brighteststars. 
The lines had not always fallen to me in plea- 





sant places, and my slender bark had been des- , 
tined, from the very commencement of its voy- | 


age, to endure the butfetings of wind and wave. 
lt may be, misfortunes like mine are uncom- 
mon. But the memory which recalls most vi- 
vidly the happiness of youthful days, is gene- 
rally a more faithless record of their sorrows ; 
and they who delight to dwell on the fragrance 
of the tlower, are always the first to forget the 
sharpness of the thorn. Whoindeed can recall 
the thousand griefs and anxieties of his early 
years? The throng of childish fears and dis- 
appointments, by which the sunshine of his 
young spirit was overcast and shadowed? The 
suffvrings of youth are indeed more evanescent 
than those of maturer years, but are they ne- 
cessarily less acute! 1 cannot think so. 

‘1 shall not encumber my narrative by any 
attempt to describe the feelings with whicli tor 
the first time I entered London. The impres- 
sion produced by this great mart of the world, 


is, in all cases, I believe, pretty nearly the | 


same; modified, indeed, in its intensity by the 
constitutional temperament of individuals, but 


varying little in the character of the emotions | 


which it excites. 

‘For the first few days my mind was bewil- 
dered by the vastness of the scene, and my con- 
ceptions of the character and grandeur of the 
objects around me were vague and dim. I was 
incapable of business, and devoting my time 
to contemplation, [ roamed about the streets, 





regarding every thing I saw with wonder. By 
degrees, however, the charm of novelty wore 
off, and as my eye became gradually familiar 
with the splendour and magnitude of the ob. 
jects among which I moved, new and unknown 
attractions did not fail to present themselves. 
Fresh allurements daily started up around me 
and spread themselves in my path, and [ was 
beset by temptations to which my natural tem- 

rament and acquired babits of self-command 
» ore unequal to afford effectual resistance. In 
short, [| was my own master, and in London 
Chance brought me in contact with several of 
my early companions, alieady deep enough, | 
aes sasesiene to be eaasthen aes 
my ignorance, and before I had been a fortnight 
in town, | had become a thoiough adept in me- 
tropolitan dissipation. 

‘To a young man in my situation, it is per- 
haps a misfortune, that in London there is 
scarcely any length to which dissipation may 
uot be carried without loss of character. An 
individual forms so small a fraction of the 
mighty mass, and his proceedings are so much 
a matter of indifference to those around him, 
that the check of public opinion, which, in 
smaller societies, exerts so salutary an influ. 
ence, is entirely removed. ‘There is no privacy 
like that one enjoys in the crowd of a million, 
and it has been truly said by Dr. Johnson, that 
he who would live perfectly secluded from lis 
fellow men, should make London the theatre 
of his solitude. 

‘Engrossed by pleasure, I was insensible of 
the rapidity with which time tlew by. The 
weeks allowed for preparation were gone, when 
[ imagined them to be scarcely commenced. 
To enable me to prolong my stay, I solicited 
un eXtension of my leave, and it was granted. 
1 did not fail to take advantage of the means 
thus ufforded me, of continuing my career in 
the devious path of vice and error on which I 
had thus early entered. To advance, required 
no effort of volition, for I was carried on as it 
were in a vortex ; to retrieve my steps, on the 
other hand, was difficult, if not impossible. It 
required the exercise of strong energy,—per- 
haps the influence of higher motives thun any 
by which my actions bad been ever swayed.’ 





The Age Reviewed ; a Satire: with the Run- 
aways; a Political Dialogue. 8vo. pp. 339. 
London, 1827. 


| Wer have felt, while endeavouring to pass our 





judgment on this work, as if walking over 
red-hot plough-shares, or subjected to that 
other ordeal, which, sink or swim, must sure- 
ly be fatal to us. As for turning away from 
it, it is impossible, but where to set our foot 
without burning it, or treading on some one 
whom we have long repected, we know not; 
and if we attempt the swimming method, and 
care nothing about the stones and broom- 
sticks which threaten us when we reach the 
shore, it is a difficult question with us, whe- 
ther, unused as we are to the pelting mood, 
we should long survive the attack ; fortunate- 
ly, however, for our present repose and safe- 
ty, we have no necessity for approaching the 
dangerous ground till our next, and we fear 
neither friend nor foe, in giving the following 
spirited lines :— ; 
‘How vile the craft by which the coffer's filled, 
And viler knaves in venal homage skilled : 
Some fertilize by rending others poor, 
Serenely banking on a boriowed stole 5 — 

The ton, by festive luxury heap their mine, 
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Where midnight gambling pays for watered The sabbath smiled upon the villoge plain ; 
wile 5 Then, pure the sight on that refreshing morn, 

The brave, by tuneful lies ensure their gain— 

See Rowland’s grease and Teian Wright's. And while around their lingering music pealed, 
champagne— Congenial throngs came tripping o’er the field ; 

While baseless splendour and ephem'ral show, | Or, clad in neat array, a prattiing train 

Exalt the tumid meanness of the low. Paced slowly o’er the churcli-yard’s upward 


‘Superbly, see the trader's costly bale | lane ; : 
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*‘ Foremost of demagogues and dirty bores, 
Whose plaintive grunt eternal ill deplores, 


When softly swelling, fur the bells were borne, | See Cobhett rise,—with brutish pride to reign, 


The bone-preserver of th’ accursed Paine ; 
| With proper page to print eaci: vile attack, 
The “ Herald's” mouth-piece and the butt for 
bluck : 


hh 


Detested “ patriot!” whose meau tongue cun 


Roll on the counter for a speedy sale ;— 
His silken frip’ries and thick-plated glass 
Arrest the stare of each astounded ass : 
Still, purses warm within the pocket sleep, 
Unwakened there, but by th’ arousing “‘ cheap;” 
Meantime, the counter-jord is fop complete, 
With oil-consuming hair and Chinese feet ; 
The priggish coat and neckcloth’s wavy fold, 
Encasing waistcoat and rich chains of gold, 
Array the frizzled, ceremonious bilk, 
Fine as his flaring wreaths of smuggled silk ;— 
He keeps a groom and * blood” and sabbath 
chaise, 
“His wife quotes novels and his daughter 
plays,"— 
Gives moathly balls, and quaffs his cellar’d 
wines, 
Games like a peer, and not till evening dines ; 
No Indian Nabohs more tyrannic swell 
Than this same connoisseur of yard and ell, 
Till crashing creditors arouse with fears, 
And George’s act absolves the long arrears !’ 
Our readers will be forcibly reminded of 
Goldsmith’s beautiful lines on the same sub- 
ject as the following; we leave them to make 
the comparison :— 
‘ Dear was the scene that wiled the wanderer’s 
eye, 
Ere Pomp arose and Avarice pealed her cry ;— 
The moss-roofed palace of the lowly swain, 
Serenely smiling on his green domain : 
And oft the way-worn pilgrim sighed to share 
The hamlet home, and calm sequestered there ; 
When paused he pensive on the sultry road, 
Cool’d his warm brow, and eased his cumbering 
load ; 
The curling column of spontaneous smoke, 
That flowed where’er th’ alluring breezes broke, 
The front parterre and nodding tulip bed, 
The flowery range empaled from infant tread,— 
Oh! plenteous these weie wont the eye to greet, 
When healtiiful labour stored the cot’s retreat ; 
Here, too, his’week of summer labour past, 
One balmy eve brought rich repose at last ; 
Then, haly parents seated near their door, 
Partook the welcome pipe and cupboaid store, 
Or wiffed its cloudy perfume in the air, 
While gambling urchins traced it round their 
chair. 
Alas! now rarely seen such sy!van bliss— 
The farm's precluding space has plundered this! 
“Severe and desolate the peasaut’s doom, 
Now passed in hunger and released in givom ; 
Each day commenced with toil, in famine ends, 
No home endears him, and no hand befriends : 
With labour ill repaid through dismal years, 
His very joys are sprinkled o'er with tears ; 
Condemned to famish or to slave for bread, 
That boon is wasted e’er his babes are fed ; 
No relic left for future woes to hide, 
Cheer a bleak night or help an honest pride,— 
He turns inebriate to forget his grief, 
And wastes the sordid hire that mocked relief; 
Or, tamed by toil, entreats an unseen power, 
For death to hasten that releasing hour, 
When lording wealth shall tyranize no more,— 
And shivering orphans throng the workhouse 
dou 
‘L'er yet the town’s corruptions soiled the 
swWaln, 


, Or, pensive strolled along its elm-lined walk, 
| In all the grave simplicity of talk : 


|The grey-laired sire, leaned on his grandson's 


stay 
Taught playful youth to reverence the day ; 
Though rare his locks, he loved the burial 
ground, 
And moralized by each remembered mound. 
Revered by all, the decent pastor came, 
With grateful whisperings to precede his name ; 
Dofted hats and bends, close by the crowded 
porch, 
And urchin smiles to greet him to his church ; 
Then smoothed each head, and all devoutly 
staid 
To worship where their peaceful fathers prayed. 


The thankless mumble and the dressy glare,— 

Or groom like rector, useless as his hounds, 

And farmers moaning o’er their trampled 
grounds ; 

Or else a classic curate, sourly thin, 

A seventh day’s image of incarnate sin, 

That yawns an hour o’er his narcotic line, 

(Some wordy pillage from a dead divine)— 

| With ale-house brawls, the city vice and sots, 

}And sullen boors that damn their shrediess 
lots— 

These sorry traits denote the sabbath -day, 

Where village manners dwindle and decay!” 

Our author's political portraits have no 

want of individuality, as our readers will per- 

ceive by the following:— 

‘ Ye tinkling twisters of malignant rhyme, 

Ye Hunts and Cobbetts who purvey for crime, 

Ye Shiels and Connelis—uall ye remnant vile, 

That lie for lucre, and subsist on guile,— 

Can aught of patriotic fervour giace 

The bheart-corruptious of your reptile race ? 

With the foul frothings of iguoble spite 

Protect your country or the freeman right? 

Go!—dip your nasty quills in Grub-Street 
mile, 

Traduce for malice and lampoou for hire; 

Cling to the cuised columns thut ye scrawl, 

Like bloated beetles on a slime-licked wall, 

There mask the foulness of your covert aim, 

And strut in all the energy of shame! 

‘England’s true * patriot” scorns ell plot and 
sect, 

No maniac he, to riot or project ; 

No hot-brain’d schemer for a scheming clan,— 

He sees in every face his fellow man! 

His country deeming "bove all hate or pelf, 

He makes her cause no shelter for himself ; 

To public right and public freedom true, 

He takes the general, not the partial view : 

In peace,—no crafty oracle for knaves, 

Or saucy trumpet for the mob that raves ; 

In war, the first to fill the hero’s part, 

He wields his weapon with a Bitisi heart; 

Whate’er his rank, supplantless in one cause,— 

No clamours shake him, and no fear with- 
draws : 

Like some grey ocean rock, whose wavye-lasled 
base 

Awes back the plunging waters as they race,y— 

Though round it, sweliing surges bound and 
rise, 








Its steady top still beacons to the skies: 


‘Tis altered now !—the flouncing garb and air, | 


| 
turn, 
| Well lick Burdett,—and then the patron spurn, 
| Tuough thy rank pen be dipp’d in miscreant 
| gall, 
| To soil thy betters and to poison all,— 
| Deem not, foul renegade, there's Dune can see 
| The buned hypocrite, alive in thee ! 
| Tiough Paddy Kerman spout thiue impious 
| line, 
| And crazy Connell deemed thee once divine : 
| Thine aim well-rob’d in patriotic vest, 
| Gleams forth traducive, in each wild protest,— 
| Thou livest but to enjoy thy pestful ire, 
And lay the fuel for Rebellion’s fire ; 

To drive Religion from Ler hallow'd fane,— 
| With heart of Thurtell and with bead of Paine! 


* Obscure in print, but splendid on our shoes, 

| Unmatched in Billingsgate, for black abuse,— 
| Grossness in port, and baseness in bis eye, 

| lsee the punch of hustings dangle by,— 

| The farmer's Alfied,—brazen-visaged Hunt, 

| Whom Baron Leatherbiains can scarce cou- 
front; 

| Embalm’d in dunghills,—tigured on the wall, 
| In universal fame, Hunt beats them all!’ 
| 
| 
| 








| History of the Transmission of Ancient Books 
By Isaac Taytor. 


to Modern Tunes. 
8vo. pp. 256. London, 1827. Holdsworth, 
'In publishing this very interesting work. 
| Mr. Taylor has performed a service which 
‘cannot be too highly appreciated. The in- 
| formation he has given us on the subject ot 
ancient books, and their transmissiou to our 
times, is of the most important nature, and 
so perfectly free from all affectauion and tech- 
nicality, that his work is admirably adapted 
to the want of the general reader. To ac- 
quire the same information which this mode- 
rate-sized volume affords, by reference to 
other writers on bibliography, would demand 
an almost unpardonable sacrifice of time and 
labour; and while we recommend the work, 
| therefore, to the general reader, we do the 
same to students in the higher walks of lite- 
rature, as the best introduction we know of 
to a branch of literary history of the greatest 
importance to the theologian and the biblical 
critic. We extract the following curious par- 
ticulars, respecting ancient manuscripts, as 
| best adapted to the pages of our work:— 
| * Materials of Ancient Books. —No material 
for books bas, perhaps, a ligher claim to ant- 
| quity than the skin of the calf or goat tanned 
soft, and usually dyed redor yellow: the skivs 
were generally connected in lengths, some-. 
| times of u hundied teet, sutiicient to contain an 
| entire book, which then formed one roll or vo- 
‘lume. ‘These soft skins seem to hive been 
' more in use among the Jews and otber As atics 
| than among the people of Lurope. The copies 
of the law found in tue synagogues are often ot 
this kind: the most ancient Manuscripts er- 
| tant are some copies of the Pentateuch oa solls 
of leather. 
‘ Parchment—Pergamena, so called long at- 
| ter the time of its first use, from Pesgamus, a 
city of Mysia, where the manufacture was im.- 











proved and carried on toa great extent, 1s men- 
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tioned by Herodotus and Ctesias as a material | while the fibrous part of the stem was manu- 


which had been from time immemorial used 
for books: it has proved to be of all others, 


| 


except that above mentioned, the most durable. | 


The greater part of all manuscripts that are of 
higher antiquity than the sixth century are on 
parchment, as well as, geverally, all carefully 
written and curiously decorated manuscripts of 
later ages. 
preceding chapter, are usually parchments: ‘It 
often happened,” says Montfaucon, “ that, 
from the scarcity of parchment, the copyists, 
having erased the writing of ancient books, 


| 


The palimpsests, mentioned in the | 


wrote upon them anew; these rewritten parch- | 


ments were called palimpsests—scraped a se- 
cond time, and often the ancient work was one 
of tar gieater value than that to which it gave 
place: this we have on many occasions had 


Opportunity to observe in the manuscripts of | 


the king’s library, and in those of Italy. In 
some of these rescripts the first writing is so 
much obliterated as to be scarcely perceptible ; 
Wile in others, though not without much la- 
bour, it may still be read.” 

‘The practice, still followed in the east, of 
writing upon the leaves of trees, was common 
in the remotest ages. The leaves of the mal- 
low or of the palm were most used for this pur- 
pose; they were sometimes wrought together 
into larger surfaces; but it is probable that 
this fragile and inconvenient material was only 
employed for ordinary purposes of business, 
letier writing, or the instruction of children. 

‘lhe inner bark of the linden, or teil tree, 
and perhaps of some others, called by the Ro- 
mans /éder, by the Greeks biblos, was so gene- 
neially used as a material for writing, as to 
have given its name to a book in both lan- 
guages. Tables of solid wood, called codices, 
“whence the term coder fora manuscript ou any 
luateial, has passed into common use, were 
also employed, but chiefly for legal documents, 
on which account a system of laws came to be 
called a code. Leaves or tablets of lead or 
ivory are frequently mentioned by ancient au- 
thors as in common use for writing. But no 
material or preparation seems to have been so 


frequently employed, on ordinary occasions, as | 


tablets covered with a thin coat of coloured 
wax, which was readily removed by an iron 


—— 





a 





necdle, called a style; and from which the | 


writing was as readily effaced by the blunt | 


end of the same iustrument. 

‘But during many ages the article most in 
use, and of which the consumption was so 
great as to form a principal branch of the com- 
nerce of the Mediterranean, was that manu- 
factured from the papyrus of Egypt. Many 
manuscripts written upon this kind of paper 
in the sixth, and some even so early as the 
fourth century, are still extant. It formed the 
naterial of by far the larger proportion of all 


books trom very early times till about the se- | 


venth or eighth century, when it gradually 
gave place to a still more convenient manufac- 


vast quantities in the stagnant pools formed by 
the inundations of the Nile The plant con- 
Sists of a sing!e stem, rising sometimes to the 
height of ten cubits; this stem, gradually ta- 
peting irom the root, supports a spreading tuft 
atitssummit: The substance of the stem is 
nhrous, and the pith contains a sweet juice. 


Every part of this plant was put to some use | 


by the Egyptians. The harder and lower part 
they formed into cups and other utensils; the 


upper part into staves, or the ribs of boats; | 


rt 
u sweet pith Was a common article of food ; 


tactured into cloth, sails for ships, ropes, strings, 
shoes, baskets, wicks for lamps, and especially 
into paper. For this purpose the fibrous coats 
of the plant were peeled off, the whole length 
ofthe stem. One layer of fibres was then laid 
across another upon a block, and being mois- 
tened, the glutinous juice of the plant formed a 
cement, suticicntly strong to give coherence to 
the fibres ; when greater solidity was required, 
a size made from bread or glue was employed. 
The two films being thus connected, were press- 
ed, dried in the sun, beaten with a broad mal- 
let, and then polished with ashell. This tex- 
ture was cut into various sizes, according to 
the use for which it was intended, varying from 
thirteen to four finger’s breadth, and of propor- 
tionate Jength. 

‘By piogressive improvements, especially 
in the hands of the Roman artists, this Egyp- 
tian paper was brought to a high degree of per- 
fection. In later ages, it was manufactured of 
considerable thickness, perfect whiteness, and 
an eutive continuity and smoothness of surface. 
It was, however, at the best, so friable, that 
when durability was required, the copyists in- 
seitcd a page of parchment between every five 
or six piges of the papyrus. Thus the firmness 
of the one substance defended the brittleness of 
the other; and great numbers of books so con- 
stituted have resisted the accidents and decays 
of tweive centuries. 

‘Three bundred years before the Christian 
era, the commerce in this article had extended 
over most parts of the civilized world; and 
long afterwards it continued to be a principal 
source of wealth to the Egyptians. But at 
length the invention of another manufacture, 
and the interruption of commerce occasioned by 
the possession of Egypt by the Saracens, ba- 
nished the paper of Egypt from common use. 
Coniparatively few manuscripts on this mate- 
rial are found of later date than the eighth or 
ninth century; though it continued to be oc- 
casionally used long afterwards. 

‘The chaita bombycina, or cotton paper, of- 
ten impioperly called silk paper, was unques- 
tionably manufactured in the east as early as 
the ninth century, possibly much earlier; and 
in the tenth it came into general use through- 
out Europe. This invention, not long after- 
wards, became still more availabe for general 


purposes by the substitution of old linen or , 


cotton rags for the raw material; by which 
means both the price of the article was reduced, 
and the quality improved. The cotton paper 
manufactured in the ancient mode is still used 
in the east, and is a beautiful fabric. 

‘from this brief account of the materials 
successively employed for bocks, it will be ob- 
vious, that a knowledge of the changes which 
these several manufactures underwent will of- 
ten serve, especially when employed in subser- 
vience to other evidence, to ascertain the age 
of manuscripts; or at least to furnish the means 
of detecting fabricated documents.’ 

©The Instruments of Writings.—Inks.—The 
instruments used for writing were, of course, 
adapted to the material on which they were to 
be employed. For writing upon the brazen, 
leaden, or waxed tablets, above mentioned, a 
needle, called a style, was used, the upper end 
of which, being smooth and flat, served to obli- 
terate the marks on the tablet, as occasion 
might require, These styles were anciently 
most often formed of iron or brass; but after- 
wards ofivory, bone, or wood. Indeed,a fatal 


use having been, on several occasions, made of | 
those pointed VV cupons bv angry partizans in | 





—ew 


the public courts, the use of iron styles was 
prohibited ; Cesar, when attacked by the con- 
spirators, is said to have used his iron style a< 
a dagger, and with it to have pierced the arm 
of one of them: and the story of the Christian 
schoolmaster, Cassianus, is well known, who 
is said to have been killed by his scholars. 
armed with their styles; other similar instances 
are recorded, 

‘ For the purpose of writing with ink, a ca- 
lamus, formed generally from a reed of the 
Nile, was used. Persons of distinction often 
wrote with a calamus of silver. The use of 
quills seems to have been of ancient date; 
but long after the time when the fitness of the 
quill for the purpose of writing was known, 
the calamus of reed continued to be preferred, 
The scalpel, or knife for trimming the pen, the 
compasses, for measuling the distances of the 
lines, and the scissars, for cutting the paper, 
are always seen on the desk of the wiiters in 
the figures which adorn many ancient manu- 
scripts. 

‘The ink most used by the ancients has been 
said, but on rather uncertain authority, to have 
consisted of the black liquor found in the cut- 
tle fish. But it is evident from chemical ana- 
lysis that an opaque ink, very different from 
the mere dye or stain used at present, was com. 
mouly employed by the transcribers of books 
This opsque ink seems, like the China ink, to 
have been formed from the subtile svot of lamps 
in which the purest combustibles were burnt, 
The coal of ivory, or of the finer woods, pow- 
dered, was also in use; these, or similar sub- 
stanees, mixed with gums, and diluted with 
acids, formed a pigment much more durable 
than modern ink; but less fluent, and much 
less adup'ed to a rapid and continuous move- 
ment of the pen.’ 

‘Form of ancient Books, their Illuminations, 
§e.—The mode of compacting the sheets of 
their books remained the same among the 
Greeks during a long course of time; little, 
therefore, pertinent to our arguinent, is to be 
gathered on this head. The sheets were folded 
three or four together, and separately stitched ; 
these parcels weie then connected nearly in the 
same mode as is at present practised. Books 
were covered with linen, silk, or leather’ 

‘few ancient books are altogether destitute 
of decorations; and many are splendidly 
adorned with pictorial ornaments. These con- 
sist either of tlowery initials, grotesque cyphers, 
portraits,for even historical compositions. Some- 
times diagrams, explanatory of the subjects 
mentioned by the author, are placed on the 
margin. Books written for the use of royal 
persons, or dignified ecclesiastics, usually con- 
tain the effigies of the proprietor, often attended 
by lis family, and by some allegorical or ce- 
lestia! minister ; while the humble scribe, 11 
monkish attire, knees and presents the book t 
his patron. 

‘These illuminations, as they are called, al- 
most always cxhibit some costume of the times, 
or some peculiarity, which serves to mark the 
age of the manuscript Indeed a fund of anti- 
quarian infoi mation relative to the middie ages 
has been collected from this source. Many 0! 
these pictured books exhibit a high aegree o 
executive talent in the artist, yet labouring un- 
der the restraints of a barbarous taste. 1 

We trust our readers will see, from a, 
extracts, the interesting character of Mr. 
Tavlor’s work, and be induced to avail them- 
selves of its useful information. 


————td{ Do 
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PERSONAL SKETCHES OF HIS OWN TIMES, 
BY SIRJONAH BARRINGTON. 
‘Continued from p. 397.) 


» Joxan BarrinGoron has recorded se- | 
—s 'certainly we formed at that time the second- 


veral anecdotes respecting his parliamentary 
career, which serve to throw considerable 
licht on the political state of Ireland at his 
entrance into public life. We quote the 
following account of his introduction to the 
Irish House of Commons :— 

‘The day on which I first took my seat in 
the Irish parliament for the city of Tuam, I 
still retlect on as one of the most gratifying of 
my life. The circumstance, abstractedly, was 
but of secondary consideration ; but its occur- 
rence brought back to my mind the events of 
past ages, and the high respectability of the 
race from which I sprang. I almost fancied, 
as I entered the house, that I could see my 
furefathers, ranged upon those seats which they 
had so long and so honourably occupied in the 
senate of their country, welcoming their de- 
seendant to that post which had not for a few 
years past been filled by any member of the 
family. In fact, the purer part of my ambition 
was hereby gratified. I felt myself an entirely 
independent representative of an equally inde- 
pendent nation—as a man assuming his proper 
station in society, not acquiring a new one, 

‘1 confess I always had, and still continue 
to have, and to nourish, the pride which arises 
from having been born a gentleman. I am 
aware that wealth, and commerce, and perhaps 
talent, have, in modern times, occasioned fa- 


mily pride to be classed in the rank of follies, | 


but I feel it, nevertheless, most strongly :—-and 
ifit be even acrime, I am culpable; ifa folly, 
I submit to be regarded as imbecile. The sen- 
sations [ experienced were indeed altogether 
delightful upon finding myself seated under 
that grand and solemn dome. I looked-around 
me, and saw the most dignified men of that 
day,—the ablest orators of the period,—many 
of the best-bred courtiers, and some of the most 
unsophisticated patriots in theempire! These, 
including a few friends and intimates of my 
family, were mingled, here and there, in ami- 
cable groups, and by turns kindly encouraged 
a young barrister, of only two years’ practice, 
Without patronage or party, as a fair aspirant 
to rank and eminence. 

_ “I was very greatly moved andexcited: but 
it Was not excitement of an ephemeral or fever- 
ish character; on the contrary, my emotions 
had their source in a tranquil, deep-seated, per- 
haps proud, satisfaction, impossible to be clearly 
described, and almost impossible to be felt by 
any but such as might be placed in circum- 
stances precisely similar. 

. There were members present, I have already 
said, with whom I was personally acquainted. 
‘iy fiicad, Sir John Parnel, partly, I am sure, 
7h My account, and partly, no doubt, with a 
‘iew to the service of government, lost no time 
in introducing me to many of his own particu- 
lar friends. 

“i diacd with him on that day; he was then 
chancellor of the exchequer. The entire party 
1 do not recollect; but I remember perfectly 
those individuals of it with whom I subse- 
quently cultivated acquaintance. Amongst 
them were Major Hobart (since Lord Bucking- 
hamshire), Isaac Corry, Sir John (since Lord) 
De Blacquiere, Robert Thoroton, White, Mar- 
cus Beresford (Lord Clare’s nephew), the pre- 
sent Lord Oriel (then speaker), Thomas Burgh, 
of Bert, Sir Hercules Langreish, and James 
Cuffe (since Lord Tyrawley), The scene was 


new to me:—hitherto my society in Dublin 
hid naturally fallen amongst the members of 
my own profession ; we were all barristers, 
and | felt myself but a barrister: and though 


best society in Ireland, it was inferior to that 
of which I had uow become a member. I found 
myself, in fact, associated as an equal in a cir. 
cle of legislators whose good-breeding, wit, 
and conviviality were mingled with political 
and general information The first steps of the 


ladder were mounted; and as meanwhile Sir 








John’s champaigu was excellent, and quickly 
passed round, wiy spirits rose to a pitch far 
higher than in the morning, and any talent for 
coaversation or anecdote which I might possess 
involuntarily coming out, Sir John Parnel, 
shaking his fat sides with laughter, according 
to his usual custom, said to me, before we 
broke up, ® Barrington, you'll do!” upon 
which, Sir Hercules Langreish, who had very 
much the tone of a Methodist preacher, yet was 
one of the wittiest men in Ireland, immediately 
said, ** Nomwe must have another trial ;” and 
a day was fixed to dine with him. 

‘ My acquaintance soon augmented to a de- 
gree almost inconvenient. My friendship 1 





limited to such men as I held to possess con- | 
geniality of sentiment; and before any long | 


time had elapsed, I was not only the frequent 


guest of many of the distinguished characters | 
of Ireland, but was considered as an early and | 
favoured candidate for any professional promo- | 
tion which the shortness of my standing at the 


bar would admit of. 


‘ Reflecting, soon after I had taken my seat, | 


on the novel nature of my situation, I felt that 
it was beset by considerable difficulties. | 
allude to the decision necessary for me tu come 
to with respect to the line of politics I meant 
to pursue. [ was not a new man, by whem 


any course might be taken, without exciting | 


coimment or question. On the contrary, | was 
of an old family, the importance and influence 
of which I was desirous to revive, and hence 
it became requisite that I should weigh my ac- 
tions well, and avoid precipitancy. 

‘ Political parties at that time ran high, 
though but little individual hostility existed. 
Grattan, the two Ponsonbys, Curran, Brown- 
low, Forbes, Bowes Daly, Connolly, Arthur 
Brown, and numerous other most respectable 
personages were then linked together in a pha- 
lanx of opposition which, under the name of 
whiggery, not only assailed the government 
upon every feasible occasion, but was always 
proposing measures which under the then ex- 
isting system were utterly inadmissible. The 
opposition had the advantage in point of abi- 
lity, and, therefore, nothing but supreme talent 
had any chance amongst them of rendering its 
possessor useful or valued. Though my nature 
was patriotic, [| ever respected the aristocracy, 
which, whilst the democracy exhibits the peo- 


ple’s general character and energy, tends to | 


embellish the state, and to give it an imposing 
grandeur.’ 


The following is a curious account of the | 


change of etiquette respecting the dress of the 
members, and will be amusing to the attend- 
ants on our English house of Parliament :— 

‘A very singular custom prevailed in the 
Irish House of Commons which never was 


| 
| 
| 


SEND LID TOPS <a TD 
pose of voting supplies, the Speaker invited the 
whole of the members to dinuef in the house, 
in hisown and the adjoining chambe.s. Se- 
veral peers were accustomed to mix in tue 
company; and I believe aa equally happy, 
joyous, and convivial assemblage of legis! ators 
never were secn together. All distinctions as 
to government or opposition parties were to- 
tally laid aside ; harmony, wit, wine, and 
good-humour reigning triumphant. The speak- 
er, clerk, chancellor of the exchequer, and a 
very few veteran financiers, remained in the 
house till the necessary routine was gone 
through, and then joined their happy com- 
rades—the party seldom breaking up tll mid- 
night. 

‘On the ensuing day the same festivities 
were repeated; but on the third day, when the 
report was to be brought in, and the business 
discussed in detail, the scene totally changed ; 
—the convivialists were now metamorphosed 
into downright public declamatory enemies, 
and, ranged on opposite sides of the house, as- 
sailed each other without mercy. Every ques- 
tionable item was debatei—every proposition 
deliberately discussed——and more Zealous or 
assidious senators could no where be tound 
than in the very members who, during two 
days, had appeared to commit the whole funds 
of the nation to the management of halfa do- 
zen arithimeticians. 

‘ But all this was consonant to the national 
character of the individuals. Set them at ta- 
ble, and no men enjoyed themselves half so 
much; set them to business, no men ever 
worked with more earnestness and efiect. A 
steady Irisliman will do more in an hour, when 
fairly engaged upon a matter which be under 
stands, than any other countryman (so far, at 
least, as my observation has gone) intwo. The 
persons of whom I am more inimediately speak- 
ing. They certainly were extraordinarily quick 
and sharp! 1 am, however, at the same time 
ready to admit that the lower orders of officials 
—such, for instance, as mere clerks in the pub- 
lic otfices, exhibited no claim toa participation 
in the praise | have given their supenors: they 
were, on the other hand, frequently contused 
and incorrect; and amongst that descriptioa 
of persons I believe there were then fewer coim- 
petent men than in most countries. 

* Another custom in the house gave rise to a 
very curious anecdote, which I shall bere men- 
tion. The members of parliament formerly at- 
tended the House of Commons in full dress :— 
an arrangement first brokeu through by the fol 
lowing circumstance :— 

‘A very important constitutional question 
was debating between government and the op- 
position; a question, by the by, at which my 
English reader will probably feel surprised ; 
namely, “as to the application of a sum ot 
£50,009, then lying unappropriated in the Insh 
treasury, being a balance after paying all debts 
and demands upon the country or its establish- 
ments.” The numbers seemed to be nearly 
poised,—although it Lad been supposed that 
the majority would incline to give it to the 
King, whilst the opposition would recommend 
laying it out upon the country; when the ser- 
jeant at-arms reported that a member wantca 
to force into the house undressed, in diity boots, 
and splashed up to his shouldevs. 

‘The speaker could not oppose custom to 


adopted in England, nor have lI ever seen it | privilege, and was necessitated to admit bim 


mentioned in print. 
be amusing. 

‘On the day whereon the routine business 
of the budget was to be opened, for the pur- 


The description of it may 





It proved to be Mr. Tottenham, of Ballycuny, 
county Wexford, covered with mud, and wear- 
ing a pair of huge jack-boots! Having heard 
that the question wus likely to come on sovue 
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than he expected, he had (lest he should noi 
be in time) mounted his borse at Buallycarny, 
set offin the night, ridden nearly sixty miles 
up tothe parliament-house direct, and rushed 
in, without washing or cleaning himself, to 
vote for the country. He arrived just at the 
ernical moment! and critical it was, for the 
numbers were in truth equal, aud his casting 
vue gave a majouty of one to the country 
party. 

‘ This aneedote could not die while the Irish 
parliament lived ; and I recollect “ Tottenham 
in his boots” remaining, down toa very late 
period, a standing toast at certain patriotic 
Irisu tables. 

* Being on the topic, (and, I confess, to me 
it is still an interesting one), | must remark a 
singular practical distinction in the rules of the 
Irish and English Houses of Commons. In 
Engiand, the house is cleared of strangers for 
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gave the most ludicrous proofs of it on literary 
subjects, geography, and astronomy,with which 
he eternally bored them. 

Sir Frederick Flood, also member for county 
Wexford, whose exhibitions in the imperial 
parliament have made him tolerably well 
known in England, was very different in his 


| habits from the last-mentioned baronet ;—his 





every division, and no person is supposed to | 


see or Know in what way the representatives of 
the people exercise their trust. In [reland, on 
the contrary, the divisions were public, and 
red and black lists were immediately published 
of the voters on every important occasion. The 
erigin of this distinction | cannot explain, but 
it must be owned that the Lrish was the most 
constitutional practice. 

The following characters are drawn with 
considerable liumour :— 

‘Anongst those parliamentary gentlemen 
frequently to be found in the coffee-room of 


| 


love of money and spirit of ostentation never 
losing their hold throughout every action of 
his life. He was but a second-rate blunderer 
in Ireland. The bulls of Sir Boyle Roche (of 
whom we shall speak hereafter) generally in- 
volved aphorisms of sound sense, whilst Sir 
Frederick's (on the other hand) possessed the 
qualification of being pure nonsense. 

‘He was a pretty, dapper man, very good- 
tempered, and had a droll habit, of which he 
could never effectually break himself (at least 
in Ireland):—whevever a person at his back 
whispered or suggested any thing to him whilst 
he was speaking in public, without a moment’s 
reflection he almost always involuntarily re- 
peated the suggestion. liferatim. 

‘Sir Frederick was once making a long 


speech in the Irish parliament, lauding the | 
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_ transcendent merits of the Wexford magistracy, | 
on a motion for extending the criminal juris- | 


the house, were certain baronets of very singu- | 


lar character, who, until some division called 
them to vote, passed the intermediate time in 
High convivia.ity. Sir Jolin Stuart Hamilton, 
aman of small fortune and large stature, pos- 
sessing a most liberal appetite both for solids 
and fluids—much wit, more humour, and in 
defatigable cheeifulnessy—might be regarded 
as their leader. 

‘sir Richard Musgrave, who (except on the 


diction in that county, to keep down the dis- 
affected. As he was closing a most turgid 


oration, by declaring, * that the said magis- | 
tracy ought to receive some signal mark of the 
Lord Lieutenant’s favour,’—Johu Egan, who | 


was rather mellow, and sitting behind him, jo- 
cularly whispered, ‘and be whipped at the 


cart’s tail.’— And be whipped at the cart’s 


, tail!’ repeated Sir Frederick unconsciously, 
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ther, our rustic was induced humbly to ask Sir 
John Hamilton “ who that man was with the 
silver sign on his coat ?” 

*« Don’t you know him ?” cried Sir John : 
“ why, that is a famous Jew money-broker.” 

‘ « May be, please your honour, he could do 
my little business for me,” responded the ho. 
nest farmer. 

‘“ Trial’s all!’ said Sir John. 

*« Til pay well,” observed Joseph. 

*« That's precisely what he likes,” replied 
the baronet 

‘« Pray, Sir John,” continued the farmer, 
“ what's those words on his sign ?” (alluding 
to the motto on the star.) 

*« Oi,” answered the other, they are La. 
tin, * Tria juncta in uno,” 

*« And may I crave the English thereof?” 
asked the unsuspecting countryman. 

‘“ Three in a bond,” said Sir John. 

‘Then I can match him, by J—s,” ex. 
claimed Hughes. — You'll be hard set,” cried 
the malicious baronet ; “ however, you may 
try.” 

‘ Hughes then approaching Blacquiere, whio 
had removed but a very small space, told him 
with great civility and a significant nod, that 
he Lad a little matter to mention which ie 


| trusted would be agreeable to both parties. 


Blacquiere drew him aside and desired him to 
proceed. * To come to the point then at once,” 


said Hughes, “the money is not to say a great 


~~ 


amidst peals of the most uncontrollable laugi- | 


ter. 


‘Sir John Blacquiere flew at higher game | 


fell into the trammels of Sir John Hamilton. 
| Sir John Biacquiere was a little deaf of one ear, ( 
for which circumstance he gave a very singular | 


abstract topics of polities, religion, martial law, | 


his wite, the pope, the pretender, the Jesuits, 
Napper Tandy, and the whipping-post), was 


“ ' 
generally in tis senses, formed, during those | 
intelvas, a vely entertaining addition to the | 


company ° 


‘Sir Edward Newnham, member for Dublin 
got out of his ear, the demand of another forced 


county, afforded a whimsical variety by the 


iffectunion of early and exclusive transatlantic | 


intelligence. by 1epeatedly writing letters of 
congratulation, be had at length extorted a 


reason :—his seat, when secretary, was the 
outside one on the treasury bench, next to a 
gangway; and he said that so many members 
used to come perpetually to whisper him—and 
the buzz of importunity was so heavy and con- 
tinuous, that before one claimant’s words had 


its way in, till the ear-drum, being overcharged, 
absolutely burst! which, he said, turned ont 


conveniently enough, as he was then obliged 


reply from General Washington, which he ex- , 


inderstood by siguificant nods, that he knew 


vastly more than he thought proper to commu. , 


nice te 

‘Sir Vesey Colclough, member for county 
Wexford, who undetstood books and wine 
better than any of the party, bad all his days 
treated money so extremely ill, that it would 
continue no longer in his service! and the 
dross (as he termed it) having entirely forsaken 
‘im, he bequeathed an immense landed pro- 
perty, during his life, to the uses of custodiums, 
elegits, and judgments, which never fail to 
rlice a gentleman’s acres under the especial 
cuardianship of the attormes. He was father to 
that excellent man, John Colclough, who was 
killed at Wexford, and to the present Cesar 


forded rather less cause ot regret. 


/ ment to all parties. 


to stuff the organ tight, and tell every gentle- 


hibited upon every occasion, giving it to be | man that his physician had directed him not to 


use that ear at all, and the other as httle as 
possible ! 

‘Sir John Stuart Hamilton played him one 
day, in the corridor of the House of Commons, 
a trick which was a source of great entertain- 
Joseph Hughes, a country 
farmer and neighbour of Sir Jolin Stuart Ha- 
milton, who knew nothing of great men, and 
(in common with many remote farmers of that 
period) had very seldom been in Dublin, was 


hard pressed to raise some money to pay the 


fine on a renewal of a bishop's lease—his only 


| propeity—He came directly to sir Jolin, who, 


L believe, had himself drunk the farmer's spring 
pretty dry, whilst he could get any thing out of 
it. As tney were standing together in one of 


Colciough, whose tall might probably have af- | the corridors of the Parliament House, Sit John 


| Blacquiere stopped to say something to his 


‘Sir Vesey added much to the pleasantry of | 


the purty by occasionally forcing on them deep | 
-eye, who bad never seen such a thing before ; 


subjects of literature, of which few of his com- 
panions could make either head or tail; but 
10 avoid the imputation of ignorance, they often 





brother baronet :—his star, which he frequently 
wore on rather shabby coats, struck the farmer s 


and coupling it with the very black visage of 
the wearer, and his peculiar appearance altoge- 








deal, and I can give you three in a bond—my- 
self and two good men as any in Cavan, along 
with me. I hope that will answer you. Three 
in a bond! safe good men.” 

‘SirJolin, who wanted a supply himself, had 
the day before sent to a person who had adver- 
tised the lending of money; and, on hearing 
the above harangue, (taking for granted that it 


than the other baronets, though he occasionally | resulted from his own application), he civilly 


assured Hughes that a bond would be of no 


use to him! good bills might be negocixied, 
or securities turned into cash, though at a loss, 
—but bonds would not answer at all. 

‘“] think I can get another man, and 
that’s one more than your sign requires,’ suid 
Hughes. 

‘J tell you,” repeated Sir John, bonds 
will not answer at all, sir!—bills, bills 

‘“ Then it’s fitter,” retorted the incensed 
farmer, * for you to be after putting your sigtt 
there in pour pocket, than wearing it to deceive 
the Christians, you damned usurer! you Jew, 
you!” ae 

‘ Nobody could be more amused by this ¢e- 
nouement than Blacquiere himself, who told 
every body he knew of  Hamilton’s trick ups” 
the countryman.’ 


Tu-Kiao-Li; or, the Two Fair Cousins. af 
Chinese Novel. From the French version 
of M. Anet-RemusatT. 2 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1827. Hunt and Clarke. . 

Tuts is a very curious and a very interesting 

specimen of Chinese literature. rne I renci 

translation, from which the present version Is 
taken, is by a man of well-known ability and 
extensive acquirement in the language of the 
celestial empire. We should be happy to 
find Lu-Kiao-Li followed bv other translations 
of similar productions, as we are persuaded 
more real knowledge, both of the manners 
and literature of the Chinese, may be ac- 

quired from such sources than trom a 

reports of travellers, which are necessar'y 

confined and superficial. We give an ex 
tract, from which our readers will be able fo 
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dge of the style of this amusing little work : 


BACHELOR REFUSES TO MARRY A 

RICH YOUNG LADY. 

‘Sse Yeoupe had gained considerably in 
character, since his success at the examination. 
It was extraordinary to meet, in one so young, 
such maturity of talent, united with so prepos- 
sessing an appearance ; and every parent who 
had a daughter unmarried, secretly wished for 
him as a son-in-law. But Sse Yeoupe’s medi- 
tations were far from being agrecable. 

‘6 Of the five sorts of obligations which re- 
culate the life of man*,” said he to himself, 
“the two first no longer exist for me; prema- 
ture death bas snatched away both father and 
mother; and [ have no brothers. With respect 


ju 
‘a POOR 


to two others, namely, the duty which a sub- | 
ject owes his prince, and that due from one | 
friend towards another—why, I must wait un- | 


til an opportunity arrives, to enable me to fulfil 
them. If | donot marry an accomplished and 
beautiful woman, worthy to he my companion, 
what will Sse Yeoupe be in this world? Of 
what use will be all the time I have devoted to 
study and to poetry—nay, even to have become 
a poet myself? Haunted by vain fancies, a 
prey to feeling; whither shall { betake myself? 
De .th even offers me no consolation t.”” Such 
were the thoughts that occupied his mind: and 
when proposals of marriage were offered to him, 
he made the necessary inquiries, and not finding 
them very favourable to the parties proposed, he 
did not hesitate a moment in refusing them. 
Dr. Gou was the only one who, on account of 
the charge left him by Pe, dreaded missing this 
opportunity of obtaining for that relation a 
son-in-law possessed of so much merit. It 
was with this motive that he desired Mr. 
Lieouiutching to go and speak on the subiect to 
Sse Yeoupe. 

‘Lieouiutching lost no time in obeying Dr. 
Gou's orders ; he called on Sse Yeoupe, and, 
after some preparatory conversation, explained 
the motive of his visit. 

‘« A few days ago, an old woman came to 
speak to me on the same subject,” replied Sse 
Yeoupe, “and [ gave her my positive refusal. 
How is it then that you, sir, should take the 
trouble of coming about the same affair? I 
would certainly pay much deference to your 
prudent advice; but I have already formed my 
resolution. I absolutely cannot comply with 
your wish.” 

‘« The Seigneur Gou is one of the most re. 
spectable inhabitants of the academic g.rdens,”” 
rejoined Licouiutching. ‘ As for wealth, be 
ranks first in the city. He loves his daughter 
tenderly, he cherishes her as a pearl or precious 
Stone. Several young men, belonging to the 


first families in the city, who have already at- | 


tained the sash, have proposed for her: her fa- 
ther has refused them all. But struck with 
your merits and appearance, he has a strong 
Wish to succeed with you. 
advantageous match in every respect: how can 
you still refuse it with so much _ perverse- 
ness?” 

** Of all buman affairs,” said Sse Yeoupe, 
“e . ° ° 
‘the first and most important is matrimony. 
For i{ real talent and exterior qualities are not 
combined, it is in reality but a state of slavery, 
to which one is condemned for the remainder 
‘ ‘* These five obligations are, those of a child to a 
ather; of brother to brother; of husband to wife ; 
of loyalty to one’s prince; and of friend to friend.’ 

+t The consolations which death offers to a Chi- 
eit cousist in the belief, that the children whlch he 
faves after him will scrupulously perform those fune- 


ral rites, on the due execution of which depends the 
tranquility of his manes.’ 


It isin fact a most | 


| of his life. Ought one then lightly to under- 
take such an engagement ?” 
| ‘£€Lieouiutching began to laugh. My good 
brother,” said he, “ do not be offended at what 
'Lam going to say to you. It is certain that 
| you have just been extremely successful at the 
examination ; this, however, is but the triumph 
of an hour, and is by no means a security that 
_you will not remain a very poor bachelor. 
| How is it that the daughter of a member of the 
| academy is not, in your eyes, a suitable match 
for you? I speak not of her beanty, nor shal! 
_I say that she resembles a flower, or is like the 
jasper. Her rank, sir, and riches, if you will 
_ but take possession of them, will prove a spe- 
| cies of seasoning to the matrimonial dish, which 
' you will relish more and more every day.” 
‘“Itis quite unnecessary for you to talk to 
me about her rank and wealth,” impatiently 
| interposed Sse Yeoupe ; “I have already made 
| some progress in the garden of literature, and 
| flatter myself [I shall not long remain poor 
-and unknown. And in fact I do not know that 
'I shall ever be fortunate enough to meet with 
/an accomplished woman, who will be really 
| worthy of being beloved.” 
| © Well, this is still more laughable,” said 


| Lieouiutching ; ** but as you seem to be quite | 


sure that riches and rank await you, let me ask 
you, have you ever seen a man possessed of 
opulence and distinction seek a lovely wife, 
-and not find one ?” 


ing, “do not give such weight to riches and 
rank, and make so little of the beauty of wo- 
man. Formerly, as well as at the present day, 
every man who distinguished himself by his ta- 
lents, was able to acquire fortune and high 


number of amiable and perfectly beautiful wo- 
men? If talent is unaccompanied by beauty, 
I do not consider the woman who possesses it 
accomplished ; if there be beauty without ta- 
lent, it is nothing like perfection for me; but 
if talents even and beauty be found united in 
the same person, and if her tastes, her senti- 
ments, do not accord as pilse to pulse with 
mine, the possessor of thein still is not the 
amiable woman that Sse Yeoupe desires.” 

¢“ You are mad, brother!” exclaimed Lieou- 
iutching, bursting into a loud laugh. ‘*If it 
be a beauty of that kind you are tooking for, 
| away at once to the singers and courtezans.”” 
| ‘In this instance l think with the prince 
| of literature,” replied Sse Yeoupe, “that the 
| union which is formed by the sympathy of 
_ hearts, is such as ensures felicity to two be- 
| ings, even unto grey hairs: and the close of 

life shall still find them occupied in watching 
} over each other. When | cite the wholesome 
| maxims of antiquity, why allude to courtezans 
and singers?” 

‘6 My brother, do not thus lose your time, 
repeating these useless maxims of antiquity, 
| whilst you neglect the real good that is before 
your eyes,” said Lieouiutching 

‘“ Make yourself easy, brother,” auswered 
Sse Yeoupe. ‘1 have already sworn, that if 1 
do not meet with an accomplished woman, 
such as I have just been describing, I will ne- 
ver marry ; this is my determination.” 

‘ Lieouiutcuing again began to laugh. 
I presume,” said he, ¢ if his majesty were to 
offer you one of the princesses of his house, you 
would decline the honour. This is truly the 
most prudent course in the world. My bro 
ther, take care how you adopt sucl: a resolu- 
tion ; take care how you miss this opportunity, 








and abandon yourself to a course which you 


ss : - » , } 
‘« Now, brother,” replicd Sse Yeoupe, smil- | 


rank; but when did there ever exist a great ' 


may repent having taken, before you get hal? 
way.” 

‘1 shall not repent, most assuredly,” re- 
plied Sse Yeoupe. 

‘ Lieouiutching was at last oblized to take 
leave. fle went to give an account of his pro- 
ceedings to Gou. 

‘When the latter was informed that Sse 
Yeoupe obstinately refused his proposal, he flew 
into a rage, and vented bis passion in invec- 
tives. “ What! does this insignificant animal 
give himselfsuch airs? Because be obtained 
the first place at the examination, he thinks he 
can act in this unbecoming manner, contrary 
to all the laws of politevess! Well, we shall 
see if this rank of bachelor, ou which he prides 
bimself so much, is a thing that will terminate 
so advantageously as he imagines. 
| When he had finished speaking, he sat 
| down to write to the examiner, and, after bav- 
_ ing informed him of what had happened, he beg- 
‘ged him to disiniss Sse Yeoupe from the emi- 

nent place which had been given to him at the 
‘last examination. This examiner, whose fa- 
| mily name was Li, and sirname Meouhio, was 
| of the same age as Gou, and had been educated 
|} at the same college. He wished to comply 
with the doctor's request; but whew he reflect- 
/ed on the merits and qualifications of Sse 
Yeoupe, against whom he had no complaint to 
make, he did not wish thus to mortify him. 
| Yet, completely subservient to the wishes of 
Dr. Gou, he sent for the principal of the col- 
lege, and secretly requested bim to apprize Sse 
Yeoupe of the intentions en ertained with re- 
spect to him, aud, if possible, oblige him to 
_yield to the proposals of mariage which Dr, 
Gou had made, as it was by this course alone 
le would do away with all obstacles to his fu- 
ture promotion. 

‘lhe principal, having receive! these orders, 
immediately sent toinvite Sse Yeoupe to come 
( to bis clos-t, and told himof all that had taken 
place. 

‘**f return my worthy masters many thanks 
for the kindnesses they have shown me,” re- 
plied Sse Yeoupe ; * your pupil ought certam- 
ly to execute the orders which his master is 
pleased to give him; but | have some very 
particular reasons which I cannot explatn to 
Gou ; all [ dare ask of you is, that when you 
see the examiner, you will tell lim, let the 
consequence be what it will, that | decline the 
marriage. By taking this trouble you will do 
'me the greatest favour.” 

‘66 You are wrong, my young friend,” replied 
the principal. ‘* You are now twenty years of 

age; this is the time to think of establishing 
yourself. The Seigneur Gou has shown a great 
deal of kindness in seeking this alliance with 
you, and in making the first advances: it is 





( the most lucky thing in the world for you. 1 


do not speak of Dr. Gou’s riches and rank ; 
your distinguished merits may perhaps make 
you view them with indifference ; but | have 
heard that his daughter is gifted with every 
kind of attraction, and possesses great talents. 
Even if you did violence to your inclinations 
by submitting to lis wishes, | do not see what 
great injury can result to you fromit. What 


| can be your motive for refusing so decidedly ?” 


«So | 


| 


| 


‘«f do not wish to impose on my much re- 
spected master,’ said Sse Yeoupe; * but [ have 
already made the strictest inquiries concerniny 
his daughter, and the result makes it absolute- 
ly imp%ssible for me to submit to Dr. Gou’s 
wishes.” 

‘“If you thus refuse, my young fiiend, it 
would he hard indeed to compel you, but 
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Seigneur Gou is a contemporary and fellow stu- 
deat of my lord the examiner, and, conse- 
quently, has much influence over him. If the 
affair is not terminated to bis liking, I fear, my 
young friend, that something unfavourable to 
your promotion will happen.” 

‘Sse Yeoupe began to smile. What pro- 
motion do you mean? Js it this green collar® ? 
It is not surely for such a consideration that I 
would engage in an affair so serious, that its 
consequences are to spread themselves over the 
rest of my life! Ali L can do in the matter is, 
to subinit to the examine:’s decision ;” and in 
saying these words, he rose, took his leave, and 
left the apartment. 

* The principal, seeing the matter thus ended, 
went and told the examiner what had occurred, 
The latter was much chagrined, and said to 
himself, “Since this young man is of so in- 
tractable a character, I must take from bim his 
presentrank.” New reflections, however, pre- 
sented themselves to bis mind. “and yet an- 
other bucheior,” said be, ** would have eagerly 
grasped at such a brilliant offer, even had it 
presented itself to him but in adream: but 
this Sse Yeoupe would meet death rather than 
uccede it. Notwithstanding this, he is a young 
man of great promise, and itis with regret that 
1 am thus ubliged to act towards him.” 

‘His meditations were now interrupted by 
tue sound of one of those hollow sticks with 
which the watchman announces the arrival of 
he gazette; and one of the officers, entering 
the apartment, laid a gazette before him. In 
looking over it, his attention was caught by a 
passage in the list of promotions and rewards 
granted to those magistrates who had rendered 

Jmportant services to the state: from which it 
appeared that a master of the ceremonies, in 
consideration of the way in which he had ful- 
filled his duties, was promoted to the rank of 
member of the board of public works. This 
was Pe, who, having been despatched beyond 
the frontiers of the empire, on a mission to the 
eamp of the Tartars, and to compliment the 
captive emperor, had acquitted himself with 
houour of this two-fold commission. When 
he returned to court, his services were acknow- 
ledged 5 and they accordingly conferred on him 
the above-mentioned rank. At the same time, 
the bad state of health in which he was, obliged 
him to solicit leave of absence; and they 
granted him permission to take the situation, 
and then return to his own country to establish 
lis health, his services not being required at 
that time in the capital. 

‘In another paragraph he saw that Yang, 
who was amongst those that were recommend- 
cd in consequence of length of service, was 
promoted to the runk of minister of the second 
class. A third paragraph concerning the impe- 
rial college stated that those who superintended 
the literary assemblies holden there, at which 
the emperor attended, had been promoted; and 
that Gou was amongst the persons appointed as 
their successors. The decree respecting these 
arrangements was already executed by the em- 
peror. 

‘The moment examiner Li discovered that 
Gou was called to court, and that his relation 
Pe was in favour there, it struck him at once, 
that neither the one nor the other would ever 
cast their eyes again upon Sse Yeoupe; he did 
not hesitate, therefore, to despatch the follow- 
ing notice to the college :— 

¢« Whereas I, Li, inspector of the college, and 
examiner, have made inquiries respecting the 
pupil Sse Yeoupe, and [ have ascertained that Le 

‘ * Marking the rank of bachelorship.’ 





is a person of intractable and obstinate charac- 
ter, over confident, vain, proud, and uncivil ; 
and whereas it is my duty to adopt severe mea- 
sures with him; but, in consideration of his 
youth, I shall restrict myself merely to the 
erasing of his name from the list of candidates, 
and excluding him from the examinations 
This is the course that seems expedient for me 
to take.” 

‘ As soon as this notice was made known to 
the students, it excited great agitation amongst 
them, and soon became the subject of general 
and anxious conversation. One party ridiculed 
the folly of Sse Yeoupe; another eulogized his 
noble disinterestedness ; whilst those of his 
immediate acquaintance reprobated strongly 
his conduct. 

*« Why not accede to this proposal of mar- 
riage?’ said they; ** What can be your motive 
for refusing so excellent a connection? There 
now—you have, in consequence, lost your ba- 
chelor’s place. Go at once, and give in a writ- 
ten retractation to the examiner.” 

‘So, then, it is the first place on the list of 
candidates that has cost me all this,” cried Sse 
Yeoupe. ‘ Well, well—if the bachelor’s cap 
is to go, why, 1 don’t know that my ears will 
look the worse for it! What harm then is 
done? Gentlemen, let me tell you, your ad- 
vice is altogether useless.” 

‘ And the students, seeing that there was no 
good to be got of Sse Yeoupe, left him to him- 
self. Thus— 

Three parts of obstinacy, and seven of impru- 
dence, 

Ferment together to form the character of a 
poet. 

He disdains to explain himself to every day 
people ; 

A friend alone can pierce the veil of his silence.’ 





CAPT. JONES'S TRAVELS IN NORWAY, 
SWEDEN, FINLAND, &c. 
(Concluded from p. 508.) 

We observed in our last week's notice of 
Captain Jones’s work, that the only credita- 
ble parts of it were those referring to the na- 
val and commercial condition of the several 
countries he visited. 
tracted his account of the Admiralty at St. Pe- 


tersburg, and as much of the information he | 


has furnished on these points is really valua- 
ble, we proceed to his remarks on the marine 
affairs of the south of Russia :— 

‘As no town, since the founding of Peters- 
burg by the wise and able Peter, has excited 
greater interest in Europe than Odessa, I will 
endeavour to take a view of its rise and pro- 
gressive improvement, the varied policy which 
has been adopted towards it, and its present 
state, with that of the general trade in the 
Black Sea. No town, perhaps, has ever under- 
gone, in so short an existence, such various 
and alternate caresses and chidings, if 1 may 
so express myself, according as they have suited 


either the views, or perhaps the humour of the | 


sovereign, or his finance minister; for although 
ambitious motives first caused its rise, yet after 
all, the filling of the treasury has been the chief 
object which has directed the above vacillating 
policy, and J think I shall be able to show, 
that Odessa enjoys at this moment a very un- 
deserved reputation ; for instead of being the 
envied free-port, it is Jabouring under the most 
irritating and humiliating restrictions, which, 
if continued, will cause its decline to be much 
more rapid than its rise. 
the many enterprising merchants settled there, 


We accordingly ex- | 


But for the sake of 





upon the faith of broken promises, and I wij| 
even say, for the sake of humanity, I trust 
the present illiberal and unjust course wil] be 
immediately abandoned ; the hope of whici 
(caused more especially by the recent appoint- 
ment of the enlightened Count Woronzof, to 
be governor-general), is the only thing which 
prevents most of the foreign merchants (and 
they are, after all, the soul of Odessa) from im- 
mediately giving up their establishments ; and 
then adieu to it, as any thing but a place to 
export corn from. No man will again be 
allured to it by flattering Ukazes, for the sta- 
bility of which there is not the slightest gua- 
rantee. 

‘ As several, or indeed, one may say, nearly 
all of the principal rivers of Russia, take a 
} southerly direction, it is evident, that the Sea 
of Azof and the Black Sea must be the chan- 
nels by which Russia can, with the greatest 
facility, make her immense exports. The pro- 
duce consists, in general, of heavy and bulky 
articles, particularly iron, timber, tallow, and 
hemp; all of which are improper for land-car- 
riage, and are, consequently, more calculated 
to descend than to mount a country, or, in other 
words, to come down with the current, instead 
of struggling against it. Peter was well aware 
of this; but the Turks were then too powerfu! 
and formidable to all Europe for him to hope 
to open the commerce of those seas to his em- 
pire during his life-time. Anxious, however, 
to realize some of his able projects, he contented 
' himself with establishing one seaport, Tagan- 
rog, by which he might try his strength in 
some degree with the Turks, in the sea of Azof, 
and plainly point out to his successor, should 
not his own life be spared, that, notwithstand- 
ing the extraordinary exertions made for the 
foundation of Petersburg, as a débouchement 
for the north, there remained still a great com- 
mercial interest to be attended to in the south. 
Indeed, in his grand system of canals, which 
has not yet been carried into effect, although 
no better can be devised, he made every ar- 
‘rangement for the communication ofthe La- 
| duga Lake, the Kama, the Lowat, the Oka, tlic 
| Dnieper, the Volga, and the Don, with either the 
| Sea of Azof or the Black Sea. But as this 





_scheme could only be prospective, and as his 
great plan was to civilize his subjects, and to 
/make them know and feel, by commerce, tle 

value of the immense riches possessed by them, 
and which were then shut up for want of ports; 
| and, perhaps, not a little stimulated by a desire 
'to rise superior to the humiliations he had 
‘received at the hands of his romantic rival, 
| Charles XII., he determined to possess himsel! 
of the shores of the Gulf of Finland, create a 
| military marine for their defence, and throw 
‘their ports open to the merchants and ships of 
| Europe. By these means, commerce and civil- 
‘ization would soon flow into the heart of his 
‘etapire, for they invariably go hand in hand, 
and produce in a short time the most beneficial 
and surprising effects. 

‘The brilliant and prosperous result of the 
northern part of his plan, made his successors 
overlook the solidity of the southern; and any 
part of it which was foliowed up, was more 
| with a view to aggrandizement and ambition, 


than from a regard to the permanent benent of 


| cither the empire or the people. So much was 
| this the case, that commerce on the Black 5ea 
| never entered the head of Catharine or her m- 
| nisters, till the impetus which it derived trom 
| the (to them) dormant measures of Peter, forced 
| it upon their consideration. So that Chersoly, 

Nichohef, and Odessa, established in succes- 
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sion, owe their rise to ambitious and not to 
commercial plans; the latter following in the 
train of the former with humble steps, like true 
merit after presumption and arrogance. 

‘ By the treaty of peace concluded at Kain- 
airdji, iu 1774, between the Porte and Russia, 
after the brilliant campaigns of Field Marshal 
Romanzof, the independence of the Crimea was 
acknowledged, and it existed till 1783, when 
Potemkin had the address to persuade Chagin 
Girrey to cede his sovereignty to Russia fora 
pension of one hundred thousand rubles, by 
which the Crimea was gained without a war, 
and Catharine turned ber thonghts to further 
aggression by force of arms. As the Turks had 
a respectable marine, which commanded the 
Black Sea, it was necessary for the promotion 
of her views, to create a naval force, which 
should be able at first, to distract their atten- 
tion, and ultimately to cope with them. Nor 
was this any such great project, although its 
accomplishment has been so much boasted of, 
because the Turks, from their indolence and 
ignorance, make the worst seamen in the 
world ; and from their arrogance and pride, 
will not condescend to employ officers of ac- 
knowledged merit, but of a different religion ; 
whereas, Catharine cared neither for the prin- 
ciples or religion of those who could be ser- 
viceable to her, nor for the feelings of her pro- 
per subjects, in advancing foreigners over them, 
to direct any particular service. By this wise 
policy, accompanied by the most tempting 
otters, she drew to her navy men capable, with 
the vast resources of her mighty empire at com- 
mand, to carry her marine project into execu: 
tion. 

‘The Dnieper and the Bog at that time form- 
ing the Russian frontier, it was decided to esta- 
blish a building-yard on the Dnieper, which 
would be sufficiently removed from the view of 
the Turks, and at the same time calculated for 
collecting and receiving the necessary building 
materials. Here, in some degree, they were 
necessitated (like Peter in the nortin) to found 
the establishment above a most inconvenient 


bar, for had they placed it, as it ought to have | 


been, below Gloubock, nearer the mouth of the 
river, it would at once have excited the jealousy 
of the then powerful Turks, and have in its in- 
fancy been subject to their insults. 

‘In the year 1778, the site being chosen, it 
was pompously named Cherson, and from it 
may be dated the origin of Russian line-of vat- 
tle ships, on the Black Saa, as from Veronetz, 
that of frigates on the sea of Azof. 

‘The founding of such a town and establish- 
ment caused demands for supplies, and they 
quickly flew down from the north, as Peter 
lind anticipated. Nor was it till after repeated 
attempts by an intelligent Frenchman, that fo- 
reign commerce was allowed to enter Cherson, 
in the year 1782; all views up to that time 
having been directed to the military marine. 

‘In the war which preceded the peace con- 
cluded at Jassy, in 1792, between the Porte 
and Russia, the infant marine of the latter took 
an active part, and to it may be attributed, in 
some degree, the successful Issue, Which ex- 
tended the frontier to the Dniester from the 
loz. Independent of its inconvenient site, 
Cherson pioved a most unhealthy spot, and in 
Proportion to its size, was as destructive to hu- 
man life as Petersburg, and without any pro- 
purtionate benefit. 

: 7 It was, therefore, determined, unfortunate- 
yy not to abandon it, but to found another 
wks val on the Ingoul, near its junction with 
the Bog and in 1792, Nicholief sprung up as 





rapidly as Cherson had done; but, as I have 
before stated, it was equally, if pot more incon- 
veniently situated for building men-of war, and 
infinitely move so for the purposes of com- 
merce, which, indeed, was never taken into 
calculation or intended. 

‘Faithful to her views of aggrandizement, 


‘and even to the hope of occupying Constanti- 


nople, which Catherine had conceived, and 
which she had, perhaps, somewhat prematurely 
allowed herself to develop, by the name she 
had recently bestowed on her second grandson, 
it became necessary to establish a flotilla some- 
what nearer the Turkish frontier than Nicho- 
lief, and the brave and intelligent Admiral 


Ribas soon appreciated all the advantages | 
never, we fear, to rise again. 


which the Turkish creek and village of Ad- 
jebey, nearly midway between the old and the 
new frontier, possessed for such an establish- 
ment. Accordingly, he was intrusted with the 
formation of the port; and the Turkish village 
of Adjebey was soon lost in the high sounding 
title of the town and port of Odessa.’ 
¢ * * ° . 

‘Indeed, when I survey the maritime re- 
sources of this great empire, | cannot persuade 
myself that Russia is not destined to become a 
great naval and commercial power. However, 
from the existing prejudices on the part of the 
natives to any thing connected with the sea, 
there cannot be a doubt that much time will 
elapse before such a material change can be 
produced in their habits, as to verify my pre- 
diction. But should the present ora future so- 
vereign be duly impressed with the importance 
of the subject, it is impossible to say how soon 
such an alteration might be effected, particu- 
larly when we consider the acknowledged do- 
cility of temper, which all the common natives 
possess. However, in creating such a change, 
the sovereign must be prepared to expect a cor- 
responding improvement in his whole empire, 
and that perfect liberty should succeed to per- 
fect despotism. Under the latter it is impossi- 
ble that maritime commerce can ever exist to 


| any extent, and for that reason we have ever 


——— 


| 








' 


found republics the most commercial countries ; 
and to our own excellent system of liberty may 
be attributed our commercial greatness; for 
unless merchants and sailors are unfettered, 
they can never be enterprising. In fact, when 
once abroad, it can only be by great natural 
love of country and attachment to its laws, 
that they can ever be expected to return 3 for 
if they find greater attractions in foreign states, 
they will naturally remain, or if forced to re- 
turn, it will only be to create discontent, and 
to instil into the minds of their countrymen the 
superior advantages of other governments. By 
these means a love of better and freer institu- 
tions will be slowly but surely imbibed and en- 
gendered. 

‘The sys'em of obliging the owners of ships 
to give security for the return of every one of 
the crew, is so vexatious, and so impossible to 
be fulfilled, that of itself it will ever operate as 
an insuperable bar to commercial prosperity ; 
and this will probably be the case in Russia, as 
long as the peasants on estates continue to be 
the property of the owner; for few sailors would 
ever return to pay aheavy obrok. But although 
the progress of liberty has been slow, (and very 
properly so, for when hurried, it often degene- 
rates into anarchy,) it will not perhaps be the 
less certain or advantageous to the community 
and country at large; and once properly orga- 
nized, Russia might, from the Black Sea, take 
much greater advantage than from the Baltic, 
of the commerce which begins to dawn between 


_voured to point out. 





the Old and the New World: I allude more 
particularly to the lately-emancipated states of 
South A nerica.’ 


We now take our leave of this work, the 
only good feature in which we have endéa- 
Several inaccuracies 
occur, which it is not necessary, perhaps, to 
particularize, but which sufficiently prove the 
inefficiency of the author for writing on many 
of the subjects he has handled. 


The Book of the Orphic Hymns, printed ia 
Uncial Letlers, as a Typographical Experi- 
ment, pp. 78. 1827. 

Tue days of ‘ learned printers’ are gone by — 

Indeed, this 

country has never had much cause to pride 

herself upon her editions of the classic wri- 
ters. The Clarendon Press has given some 
valuable editions to the world, which will al- 
ways claim a certain portion of credit to the 

University of Oxford. At Cambridge, the 

University Press has done but little, and 

now they seem to content themselves with 

printing off a stray Greek play or two—‘ and 
there’sanend.’ There is nothing great—no- 
thing which is worthy of that university which 

has produced, and which can now muster, a 

splendid roll of first-rate classical scholars 

amongst its members. As for the editions 
of the classics, which are printed elsewhere, 
the booksellers’ rifacciamenti of German edi- 
tions, they are, en masse, utterly worthless. 

There is not one with which we are acquaint- 

ed, which a real scholar would not kick from 

his shelves in absolute disgust. 
‘So much may serve by way of proem, 
Proceed we therefore with our poem.” 

The little volume, which stands at the head 
of this article, has been laying on our table 
for some time. The ingenuity and spirit 
which it displays, as well as the novelty of 
the plan, ought to have ensured it an earlier 
notice. Ilowever, sundry ewery important 
obstacles, which concern thee not, dear 
reader, precluded us from doing the critical 
upon its merits at thattime. We shall now 
compensate our tardiness by an extra dash 
of good humour. 

It is a curiosity; and, as such, ought to be 
patronized. A Greek book, printed in un- 
cial letters, is untque in this country. At the 
same time, it may have its utility as well as 
its prettiness. It accustoms the student to 
read a Greek MS. with less labour than he 
would require without the previous aid of 
such a book; and it uses his eye, at the 
same time, to a type which resembles, ina 
great measure, the early Greek inscriptions. 

The printer, publisher, and designer of this 
edition of the Orphic Hymns, seems to be an 
ingenious fellow, who has picked up, by hook 
or by crook, a certain smattering of the dead 
languages, and which knowledge he is anxi- 
ous to turn to some account; but he is 
much mistaken, if he esteems himself ‘ cut 
out for a commentator.’ That is not his vo- 
cation—and it is upon that score only that 
we have any intention of quarrelling with 
him. Let him stick to his types, punches, 
and matrixes, and we will pour a little well- 
meant advice into his ear. 

He confesses this edition to be a spec ;—if 
it succeeds, we are promised more in the 
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same style. 
tions are ill chosen. 


So far, so good; but his selec- | 
These editions can ne- | 


ver be esteemed much otherwise than as cu-. 


riosities. If he supposes, for a moment, that 


such types will ever be admitted into general | 


use, he must be mad—downright stark-staring 
mad 


That of course is out of question. | 


Well, then, let him print Anacreon, the | 


Poetxe Gnomici, selections from the Autholo- | 
gia, and works of that kind, which every one | 


’ 


knows, reads, and admires, without a syllable | 


of his own twaddling prefaces and commen- | 


taries: and then his design must and will 
succeed. 
curiosity : would-be scholars for their pretti- 
ness. We, the reviewers of The Literary 
Chronicle, shall gain them a good general 
circulation, by telling the public they ought 
to purchase them, and shall place them in a 
prominent position on our own library shelves, 
bound a la Williams, by C. Lewis. 





ORIGINAL. 
THE LAST WORDS OF CASSIUS. 
Go—slaves, and cowards as ye are, 
Go—crouch before the conqueror's car ; 
And meanly breathe the suppliant prayer, 
And ask the Lord of Rome to spare ; 
But never shall my knee be bowed, 
Amidst the pale and prostrate crowd ; 
Nor will | quail, with downcast eye, 
Beneath the frown of tyranny ; 
In freedom I have lived, in freedom will I die. 


~How gladly could I die for thee, 

Fair Rome, if still thy sons were free ; 

Ah! would that | had died before, 

Ere thou and they were free no more ; 

Ere yet thy fondiy-cherished name 

Were linked with servitude and shame ; 

Ere yet thy sun of fame weie fled— 

The crown were fallen from thy head, 

Thy deeds were of the past! thy warriors with 
the dead. 

Why should I live? Friends, fortunes, all 

Have perished in my country’s fall ; 

For they are friends no more, who bow 

Before ttiumphant Cesar now— 

I pass from earth unseen ; nor leave 

One faithful heart o’er me to grieve— 

Brutus, my friend! I wrong not thee— 

Thou ait, or shalt be won, with me 5 

Thou canst not live in Rome, when Rome no 
more is free. T.D. 


To the Editor of The Literary Chronicle. 





Sir,—As I perceive that the writer of the | 


essays on the Fine Arts in your paper, is the 
same who some years since wrote a series of 
Conversations on the Arts, which appeared 
in Ackermann’s Repository, I take the liberty 
of suggesting for your consideration, whether 


a new series of dialogues on the same subject | 


would not add an agreeable and interesting 
column for the gratification of your readers 7 
I would have the papers ofa didactic cast, 
and addressed principally to amateurs of 
painting, drawing, engraving, etching, and 
other graphic branches of the polite arts. 
Such a series, I feel the strongest conviction, 
treated in his familiar style, could not fail to 
augment the reputation of your paper. I 
have often inquired for some general treatise 
of this kind for my daughters, but in vain. 
If such a plan were to be adopted, it would 


Scholars will hug them for their 


| 





_ quested to build an hospital on shore. 








increase the sale of Lhe Literary Chronele ; 
for every family now consider some of these 
elegant studies as a necessary part of educa- 
tion. Information on these pursuits, would 
be sought by all those who are desirous of 
improving the minds of youth. B. 


We have pleasure in being able to reply 


to the writer of this friendly suggestion, 
that the party to whom it 1s particularly ad- 
dressed, has already prepared a series of pa- 
pers on the subject, which will shortly appear 
in weekly succession. 

NOTES OF A GRIFFIN, 

(In conclusion from p. 315.) 
Tue noble breadth of the river, covered with 
junks, many of them gay, some even splendid 
in appearance ; the level banks, with their 
rich plantations of rice, bounded by blue 
hills in the distance; the village and pago- 
das; all these have been described too fre- 
quently, and with accuracy too minute to ad- 
mit of repetition. An ienglishman, however, 
does not pass the Bocca Tigris without be- 
stowing a look at the two forts, the walls of 
which were plum-puddingized by the Alceste. 





One of them is built on the bank, in such a | 


manner, that, from the deck of even a small 
vessel, you have a bird’s-eve view of its inte- 
rior. At Whampoa, his patriotism is excited 
and gratified by the proud appearance of the 
company’s fleet, amounting to twenty vessels, 
each from fourteen hundred to eighteen hun- 
dred tons, and armed like frigates. In addi- 
tion to these floating castles, the view is enli- 
vened by the American vessels, nearly equal 
in number, but very inferior in size and ap- 
pearance ; and also by the country® ships, 
some of which reach eight hundred tons bur- 
den. Between Whampoa and Canton, 
upon the left bank of the river, stands a bat- 
tlemented round tower, known by the name 
of Dutch folly, of which the following story 
is told: —At an early period of the trade 


country so jealously guarded against Euro- 
pean scrutiny. A country, respecting which 
our very nursery tales have filled us with 
such wonderful and magnificent ideas. But 
after this excitation of vanity has subsided, 
and you begin to look about you, disappoint- 
ment gradually invades the mind; and you 
are obliged to confess to vourself that the 
narrow streets, or, rather, alleys of the suburh, 
to which foreign merchants are confined, 
contain nothing to recompense the trouble of 
avisit. There is nothing external, no large 


_or striking buildings, with the exception of a 


large Joss-house, which has been occupied 
several times by foreign embassies, and hes 
been delineated ad nauseam. The priests, to 
whom the care of these temples is committed, 
have the whole head shaved, and wear a long 
white garment, fastened with a cord round 
the waist, which has been frequently com- 
pared to the dress of the friars in some parts 
of Europe. The vow of celibacy, observed 
by both, their residence together in religious 
houses, their rigorous abstinence, and volun- 


_lary penances, form a more remarkable re- 
'semblance*. 


A promenade, about the size of Waterloo 


| Place, in front of the company’s warehouse, 


‘is the only space for exercise, 


l’or five or 
six days a stranger may find considerable 
amusement in visiting the shops, and wit- 
nessing the process of cutting ivory and tor- 
toise-shell. The principal lounge, however, 
is among the artists in oil and in water-co- 
lours. Many of them procure prints from 
Murope, and you may see here the portraits 
of celebrated British beauties and popular 
actresses, of which they multiply copies. 
Some of them understand and practise the 





with Canton, the Dutch became desirous of | 


establishing forts there. 
jealousy of the government left no hopes of 
obtaining their wish by negotiation or pur- 
chase, and as violence could scarcely fail to 


As the proverbial | 


be followed by exclusion from a lucrative | 


trate, the Hollanders had recourse to an ar- 
tifice usual with them. <A representation 
was made to the emperor, that the Dutch 
crews, confined to their ships at Whampoa, 
were exposed to fever and ague, arising from 
the exhalations from the rice grounds on the 
river banks. Permission was, therefore, re- 
The 
request !s said to have been granted, together 
with leave to employ Chinese coolies in the 
labour. The tower alluded to was industri- 
ously constructed, and, under pretence of 
supplying it with medical stores, several 
chests of arms were sent ashore. In the act 
of conveying these, the bottom of a chest 
gave way, and out tumbled a blunderbluss. 
‘Hy-yaw !’ exclaimed an astonished coolie, 
‘sick man eat gun? how can!’ It is need- 
less to add that this accident put an end to 
the politic project of Mynheer. 

On landing at Canton, a certain elation is 
experienced at finding one’s self bodily in that 


* I. e. the ships from Indian ports. 


rules of perspective perfectly, but this is only 
in working for the, ‘ Europe market.’ Such 
performances would excite nothing but 
laughter among their own countrymen, who 
represent the different degrees of distance 
merely by piling the objects upon the top of 
each other, just as appears in the designs of 
the common earthenwaret. They excel most 
in the minute finish of individual cbjects, 
particularly of birds and butterflies. Their 
colours are remarkable for clearness and 
brilliancy, and they are said to owe this to 
the laborious trituration and careful composi- 
tion of their materials: every artist being his 
own colour mixer. They are very much em- 
ployed by their countrymen in executing 
drawings of a nature which would entail a 
heavy fine upon any person who attempted 
to smuggle them into England. One fellow 

* Sir George Staunton says, ‘On the altar of a Chi- 
nese temple, behind a screen, is frequently seen 4 re- 
presentation, which might answer for that of the 
Virgin Mary, in the person of Shin Moo, or the Sacred 
Mother, sitting in an alcove, witha child in her arms, 
with a glory round her head, and tapers burning con- 
stantly before her.’ A similar representation appears 
in Moor’s Hindoo Pantheon. In the first volume 
of the Asiatic Register is an essay by Sir W. Jones 
on the gods of Greece, India, and Italy, in which the 
identity of the deities worshipped in those distant 
countries is demonstrated with singular skill and pre- 
cision. 

+ The remarks made by tke Chinese on Europess 
engravings used to call to mind a scene in a Frenc 
comedy. A lady is finding fault with her own por- 
trait ; ‘ Tenez,’ says she, ‘ regardez, est ce que ) 4! le 
dessous du nez barbouillé comme cela’’ ‘ He, — 
dame,’ interrupts the artist, ‘ c’est 1’ ombre. Oui 5 
on dit toujours ’ombre, ’vombre ; moi, je ne vols 
' point d’ombre !’ 
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was detected in copy ing the plates ofa French 


work, the name of which I dare not write 


down. 
A tea-plantation is an object of early and 


natural curiosity, but of these very few are to 
be seen in the neighbourhood of Canton, and 
these inconsiderable. The plant itself is low ; 
about the size and of the appearance of a 
myrtle bush in the country. The sight con- 
veys the same kind of disappointment that 1s 
generally felt by a cockney on first seeing a 
vineyard In France. Once a fortnizht, 
strangers are permitted to go two or three 
miles up the river, to visita garden catled 
(if my memory does not betray me,) Fatee. 
As this is the principal ‘lion,’ every body, it 
may be supposed, goes once ; but [ never 
could tind any one who could be prevailed 
upon to repeat his visit. Some shingly walks, 
lined with flower-pots and shrubs, or dwarfed 
orange trees in tubs; and relieved in the 
background by painted wooden boxes, are 
all that is to be seen. I heard an honest 
sailor observe, that it was ‘ nothing at all to 
to the Monster Tea Gardens at Chelsea.’ 
After a few days promenading has taken 
off the zest of novelty, Canton becomes a 
very irksome residence, and the resources are 
almost as limited as those on board ship. 
The ordinary is consequently well attended, 
and there is often both hard drinking and 
deep play. The Chinese, who come down 
from the interior, during what ts called the 
Season, occasionally express a desire to see 
the while devils collected at table. A small 
party of these natives happened once to enter 
the room just as tiffin (luncheon) had been 
served. Some twenty gentlemen were ranged 
about a table, at the bead of which sat a 
jolly purser, to whom that place was habi- 
tually conceded. Before him stood a capa- 
cious dish of beef-steaks, which he was busily 
dividing previous to distribution. One of the 
Visitors, imagining tnat the purser had se- 
cured Benjamin’s mess for his own portion, 
eyed him with that sort of look which one 
bestows on the inhabitants of a menagerie at 
feeling time, and turning to a native servant, 
grav ely asked, ‘ how many cattie* will he eat 
inthe day? In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the ordinary is, or at least was, a 
small sale-room, a sort of duodecimo bazaar, 
allording relief to many an unsuccessful ad- 
versary of old time. Among its other attrac- 
tions, 
caricature street scenes, and some show 
views of London. Several Chinese of the 
lower order, having crept in to satisfy their 
excited curiosity, were soon followed by 
oth rs, till the room was crammed with a 
long-ta | d, grinning, monkey-like crowd. A 
boy, who had just then the sole charge of the 


shop, made several inefiectual attempts to 
clear " At length the lad paused, as if in 
despair ; and having suffered the crowd to 


re-occupy their attention with the ‘ Europe 
Pictures,’ he walked quietly to their rear, and 
Ci Mecting into his hand the ends of as many 
Pigtails as he could grasp, hauled upon a 
dozen of them at once. 

The cool impudence with which the shop- 
Keepers intrude into ev ery place is an inde- 


* A cattie ia twelve pounds. 
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scribable annovance. ‘* Well, my fnend ! 
is the salutation with which these fellows 
enter your room, where, sitting dewn and 
fanning theimselves, they begin to catechise 
you on the subject of your ¢rade. 
ot mine happened once to be lying down on 
his bed, much oppressed with the heat, when 
one of these gentry, throwing open the door 
of his room, walked straight to the bed, and 
tucking up his petticoat®, sat down on the 
very pillow with the brief inquiry, ‘ What 
sell um?’ Of course he was not long in de- 
scending the stairs. This intrusive disposi- 





in securing a customer, but seems to arise 
from a thorough contempt for all nations but 
their own, which is said to pervade all classes 
of the Chinese, and even to be principally 
conspicuous among the wealthier. To cite 
one example out of twenty, an English ship, 
| just arrived at Whampoa, was awaiting the 
| customary visit of a mandarin who takes the 
admeasurement, by which the custom dues 
are estimated. The commander of this ves- 
sel, a gentleman of informed mind and libe- 
ral manners, was desirous of showing to the 
mandarin the same degree of courtesy which 
he would have considered due toa British 
nobleman from any foreigner visiting our 
country. He therefore dressed himself in full 
uniform, and stood ready to pay his respects 
as soon as the mandarin should make his: ap- 
pearance. The latter, on stepping on deck, 
was received by the officer in question bare- 
headed ; 
noticing this civility, threw back his head as 


brushed forward with rustling robes to the 
quarter-deck (where a table, &c. was placed 
for his accommodation), and called in an 


ceed to business. The Englishman, having 
quietly followed, took a chair opposite to the 
mandarin. called for his white jacket and 








/ vent; 
at the time here alluded to, were some | 


r | ed by their cowardice. 





straw hat, placed a cigar in the corner of his 
mouth, reposed the calves of his legs on the 
table (more Indico), and in this attitude com- 
menced a conversation, (or, to spe “ak more 
accurately, a moncloeue ), in a style of fa- 
miliar rr: tillery most discomfiting to the dig- 

nity of him of the crystal button, ‘whose veins. 
swelling like whipcord on his forehead, be- 

traved the r 
I say durst not, because the insolence 
of these people is reputed to be only exceed- 
Every description of 
China represents the inhabitants as the most 
unwarlike of all known nations; and nobody 
who has visited their country can have faled 
to witness the poltroonery with which they 
run, even when their numbers are fifty to 
one, from the effects of the resentment they 
have wantonly provoked. Two officers of a 

company's s'lip were going down the river in 
a six-oared cutter, when a mandarin’s boat, 

with twenty-four oars, dashed out of a creek, 


and ran towards the former as if with the _a class contaminated by ‘European inter- 


intention of cutting itin two. The English- 
men avoided the shock, and one of them in 


* In summer, the lower garment is a vest that de- 


| 


A friend | 


‘tionable reinforcement of artifice 
tion is not to be attributed solely to keenness | 


a loud voice accosted the aggressors with 
the customary question, *‘ What wantjee ?’ 
‘What wantjee ?” re-echoed the indignant 
Chinaman ; * What man you?’ ‘ Oh!’ re- 
turned the Englishman, displaying as if ea- 
sually the point of a drawn sword; * “pose” 
you come more near, then I shew you what 
man I.’ ‘ Hy yaw!’ interjected the other; 
‘only wantjee makee race’um:’ and go saying 
he sheered off. 

Those who are conscious of a want of cou- 
rage usually supply the defect by a propor- 
By the 
help of this latter quality, the Chinese are 


ithe most dexterous, and if they are not 





if he meant to make a sun-dial of his nose. | 


bat the haughty Chinaman, without | 


wronged, the most adventurous thieves in 
the world. An individual was pointed ous 
at Canton, who was said to have been not 
only robbed of his money and moveables, 
but. stripped of his very shirt as he lay snor- 


ling. The following mode of entering a house 


during the night, and of securing a retreat at 
the same time, is said to be practised by 
them. A hole is made in the outer wall, 
through which the thieves introduce them- 
selves, leaving a small lantern at the mouth 
of the breach. All the chairs that can be 
collected are next arranged cautiously, like 
chevaux de frise, round the beds, and then 
the work of plunder is commenced with al! 
possible silence and expedition. If any in- 
terruption occurs, the thieves run along on 
all fours towards the beacon lantern, and 
escape through the hole. There is a tradi- 
tion that this stratagem was once defeated, 
A stranger, whose house had been entered in 
the manner described, accidentally awoke in 
the beginning of the operations ; he w atched 


‘in silence the completion of the line of cir- 


imperious manner to his attendants to pro- | 
booty, in the adjoining chambers. 


rage to which he durst not give | 


cumvallation round his bed, and allowed tle 
rogues to disperse themselves, in search of 
He then 

s'ipped out of bed, and having removed the 
lantern to the opposite side of the room, sud- 
denly commenced a loud alarm. Sauve qui 
peut was the word among the affrighted 
housebreakers, who rushing headlong in the 
direction indicated by the light, precipitated 


themselves like battering rams against the 


solid wall, and were easily secured before 
they could recover from the stunning effects 
of this undesigned assault. 

It is to be hoped that a string of not very 
coherent recollections will not be mistaken 
for an attempt at general description of the 
country or its inhabitants. Those who have 
resided among the Chinese and acquired a 


| knowledge of their character, concur in prais- 


_ing their industry, ingenuity, and cheerful 
_ disposition. 


The cunning, insolence, and 
dishonesty which are too often displayed, are 
the natural effect of the bigotted despotism 
by which they are governed. Nor must it 


_be forgotten that the people of Canton are 


said to be very far inferior to the rest of their 
cceintrymen, by whom they are regarded as 


course. Nay, even in Canton itself, the 
traders with whom Europeans communicate 
are by no means of the first rank in socie 


scends to the ancles; it laps round from the left side, | It may be added in conclusion, that by many 


and is fastened on the right with tive or six buttons, 
In winter, pantaioons are worn sometimes with, 
sometimes without the petticoat. 


| persons who have had an opportunity of 
* I. e, suppose. 
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making themselves acquainted with the sub- 
ject, the publications of Sir George Staunton 
and others of our countrymen* are con- 


demned, as full of highly-coloured descrip-' 


tions and statements drawn from suspicious 
sources. The work which they recommend 
as a text-book is De Guigne’s Account of 
Van Braam’s Embassy. Of this book there 
is an English translation in three vols. 8vo 
The following brief sentence shows the French 
author's ideas of Chinese character: ‘I have 
lived a long time (seventeen years) in China; 
I have traversed this vast empire in its whole 
length ; I have every where seen the strong 
oppressing the weak, and every man invested 
with a portion of authority, making use of it 
to harass, molest, and crush the people.’ 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF ARTISTS 
AND ARTs. 


NO. III.—THE ARTISTS’ CONVERSAZIONE, 
Now we wandered from group to group, and 
caught opinions rich and rare. Ifere phre- 
nology was on the tapis, or rather driven in 


ing all at once, whilst twenty more were 
Pian forward to expose their craniums to 
lis sagacious touch. So closely wedged were 
these, that verily three noddles appeared to 
belong to one pair of shoulders. One wished 
the president with his fine forehead had been 
there, another named the cranium of Hilton, 
but speculation midst the imaginative crew, 
supplied the place of these and other acade- 
mic skulls, and to each was accorded his ap- 
propriate organ. To Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
grace, to Jackson, colour, and to Phillipps, 
character. To Turner was awarded the or- 
gan of ideality, to Calcott that of locality, and 
we would proceed, but the crowd encreasing, 
and the thermometer rising to ninety, we 
were obliged to retire to another apartment, 
where the arguments and atmosphere were 
somewhat more temperate and cool. 

‘Whata race is running with our young 


masters against the old masters,’ said another | 


connoisseur, ‘ Have you seen the Frost-piece 
by Collins?” ‘Sir, it may compete with 
Adrian Vandevelde. It is so unaffected, and 
yet so effective,—it is painted with that ster- 
ling truth which commands alike the atten- 
tion of the skilled in connoisseurship, and the 
unlearned in art. Such a cabinet picture as 
this tends to create a general desire in every 
man of wealth to become a collector. I am 
informed, sir, that this admirable piece was 
painted for Mr. Peel; if so, the commission 
does credit to the taste of that distinguished 
gentleman.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ responded another 
of the group, ‘and I was gratified on being 


) progress of late. 





‘Pray, did you notice a landscape by 
another artist, who has lately made a vast 
stride in that delightful department of study— 
[ forget his name, but it is an upright piece, 
and occupies a corner space opposite the en- 
trance of the school of painting”? ‘O—you 
allude to that upright piece Passing the 
Brook, by John Chalon, the brother of the 
R.A.’ ‘1 do, sir—is it not a masterly hit?’ 
‘It is, sir. IT have always seen great promise 


in his works, [ have moreover watched his | 
Ifis picture of the Market 


| of St. Innocent’s, at Paris, was a step beyond 


' 
/ 
| 


his former productions—this sir, to use the 
old charter-house phrase, is a hop-step and 
jump towards the temple of Fame—three ad- 
vances by the same impulse. Sir, [ admire 


| the bold hand, the fearless execution of the 
leafage, the whole is a successful effort of his 


| 
| 


{ 
} 


| 
' 
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amount to three, in two years. 


informed bya gentleman present at the Royal | 


Academy dinner, that Mr. Peel at the private 
view, also purchased that admired interior, 
wherein a daring urchin is firing a cannon, 
painted by Mulready.’ ‘I congratulate Ir. 


Peel then,’ said the connoisseur, ‘ on possess- | 


ing two of the best cabinet pieces of the Brit- | The facetious old gentleman excited loud 


ish school—sir, either of these were a nucleus 
fora collection worthy of being covered with 
golden coin.’ 


# When these notes were written, the accounts of 
Lord Amherst’s embassy had not been made public, 


art. Ilehas now established his fame as one 
of the masters. Indeed, sir, this is very grati- 
fying, we have now talent so diversified, that 
a collection may be formed of the productions 
of our own school, and of coexistent labour, 


the corner, and the urbane professor mildly | which will display as much variety perhaps 


smiling, responded to a dozen querists, speak- | *S that of his majesty’s gallery, now about to | 


re-open at Pall-mall.’ 

‘ Doubtless,’ added another of the group. 
‘There are two pieces, one by Newton, the 
Prince of Spain’s visit to Catalina, from Gil 
Blas, which vies in original humour with Jan 
Stein, and super-adds that romantic, chivalric 
grace which was beyond the reach of this 
highly talented Mynheer, than whom, no one 
admires him more than myself. 

‘Then, as to the other—what a picture is 
that by Leslie! Lady Jane Grey prevailed 
upon to acceptthe crown. Sir, these are new 
features in art. Such courtly splendour, such 
an elegant personification of an historical fact. 
What a superb arrangement of the light and 
shadow. Pictures like these were furniture 
for a palace.’ 

‘I regret that we have no more of these 
fine specimens,’ observed a veteran artist. 
‘There are several of our rising painters, who 
surely cannot plead the want of encourage- 
ment, as astimulusto exertion. Theirworks 
are sought by the great—they obtain munifi- 
cent rewards for their labours, and as for fame 
—they are exalted by the approving acclama- 
tion of their own fraternity—by the whole 
body of the arts. Yet do we find, from year 
to year, in referring to our annual catalogue, 
by Newton, one; by Leslie, Mulready, by 
Collins, each one, sometimes with the addition 
of a study, making at most the aggregate 
Why, old 
Jan Stein and young Teniers, Van Ostade, 
and twenty other Vans, Vandyck Van, and 





Vanderheyden, inclusive, who did not 
neglect their drawing or their finishing, 


must have sent to their annual fairs, at least 
on the ratio of one in a month; the idlest of 
of these were fast-going Vans, or we should 
not behold in every collection some glorious 
memorial of their industry.’ ‘ Hear! hear !’ 


peals of approving risibility. We hope this 
° . . , 
record will meet Messires, these clever juntas 


“eyes. 


We have inwardly smiled, whilst since 


sitting by our lamp, at this lively veteran’s 


| 





= Reo 
remark, and many more trite observations 
that escaped him in his merry mood. But 
we will spare these modest wiglits the blush. 
and gravely substitute our own. These dilj- 
gent old Vans went steadily along the road to 
fame. Nor loitered at the cabarets, which Van 
Ostade so ably sketched, skirting the deeply 
rutted roads that led from one painter's town 
to another. Jan Stein and Van Ostade kept 
it up at village fetes; and the social board, on 
high days and holidays, was spread at home, 
The piper, and the other rural minstrelsy pro- 
moted their neighbourly harmony—but, the 
fete ended, they were again busied in the 
atelier. Fortunately for these, there were 
no tavern banquets, no music galleries where 
the loud trumpet brayed forth the toast, when 
painters gulp their draughts of Rhenish 
down. Peter Pindar admonished on these 
improper doings, ‘ Painters and poets never 
should be fat.” Feasting and festivity may 
be left to fellows of the universities, lawn 
sleeves at convocations, lawyers at assizes, 
and to princes, peers, and legislators at their 
cabinet dinners ; but the painters of cabinet 
pictures should dine at home. 

‘Turner and Calcott have been unusually 
diligent this year,’ continued the veteran ar- 
tist. Turner was never much addicted to 
tavern going, and his highly talented, though 
no less temperate compeer, has lately be- 
come a Benedict, and, as I learn, is associat- 
ing with his art, the converse of an elegant 
minded partner of the fire-side.’ Sir,’ said 
the facetious gray-beard, who nevetheless is a 
bachelor, ‘he will study the more under this 
new influence, and henceforth you will be- 
hold two fine works, like these of the present 
exhibition, for one that he has sent heretofore. 
Turner's Marine-piece, is light and motion. 
Calcott’s is equally sea and air. Two such 
worthies were enough to raise the reputation 
of this department to coequal excellence with 
any school; but we are becoming, and shall 
be hereafter designated, the memorable school 
of marine painters Collins only leads us to 
inhale the refreshing morning or evening 
breeze upon the shore. These, with Daniel, 
Stanfield, and Wilson, press us landsmen on 
board, and try our nerves upon the turbulent 
wave. 

‘But, your water-colour professors are 
launching their talent on the deep too,’ said 
the connoisseur. ‘What a bold style 1s 
Prout’s, sir. He gives youthe mighty mag- 
nitude of the vast bark, and carries your 
imagination to the far-off horizon, where the 
frowning cloud and the angry wave, meeting 
in consultation, plan, to the mariners dismay, 
the approaching storm. Then there are Fic!d- 
ing’s barks, undulating on the swelling 
wave, spreading their ‘ white sails to the beams 


et chin af 
of the morning,’ or the close reefed ship o! 


war labouring impatient to break away from 
her cable, to bear her proud pennant to every 
distant shore. Who, like him, has more 
congenially spread the hazy sky, reflected 
deeper in the gray expanse, that, surrounding 
our isle, renders her white cliffs bright as the 
star of eve upon the twilight?’ 

‘Your water-colour professors have cer- 
tainly wrought wonders in their peculiar art, 
said the French gentleman, whom we have 
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mentioned before, and who now, again, pre- 
sented his gold snuff-box to the group. ‘ Won- 


ders indeed! my compatriots and myself. 


made a visit to their exhibition.’ 
bold pictures be the efforts of transparent 
water-colours?’ exclaimed one. ‘ Impossi- 
ble!’ answered another. ‘They have the 
stability of some more potent matériel. There 
is a long picture, by Varley, of a scene in 
Ireland, which in my former days I often 
visited, which led my memory back to the 
very spot. I had often viewed it from the 
station whereon the painter must have stood. 
Iiow vast the distance—how bright the at- 
mosphere, I expected to see the birds fleet 
before me. The scene, by confining my eye 
to the focus of my hand, appeared nothing 
short of illusion. There is a little cottage 
scene by this artist, which is a graphic gem. 
[I am entirely of the opinion of my respected 
friend, de Loutherbourg, who held, that the 
atmosphere of these regions, made such poets 
as Ossian, and such painters as Turner and 
Girtin. Now, your country can muster a 
host of native artists, comparable with these.’ 

Now the encomiums were long and loud. 
Nothing is more grateful to English pride, 
than to listen to the approving voice of a 
foreign connoisseur, touching the renown of 
our own arts. The whole catalogue of names 
was now run through, and each absent artist 
had a present friend and eulogist. Cox was 
censured for not having contributed his 
strength and freshness to this spring’s growth. 
Though all admitted he had some sweet bits 
of native pastoral. ILavell’s return was kind- 
ly hailed, after his ten years’ absence, ten 
thousand miles off in the eastern region of 
our globe. ‘ ILis contributions are clear and 
sparkling,’ said one. ‘ Vigorous and natu- 
ral,’ added another, ‘the fountain of his ge- 
uius [ feared would have dried up on the 
sands of Hindostan.’ The merit of Prout’s gor- 
yeous Topography of Italy was canvassed, and 
it was decided that he has contributed his share 
of glory to the school. Nash, too, in the 
same department, divided his share of honour. 
His Westminster Abbey, with the funeral 
procession, was voted a master-piece, intense 
in colour, and richly imaginative in effect. 
There is a material error in the light of the 
subject, not pictorial however, but historical, 
for it is catalogued, ‘ Westminster Abbey, the 
ceremony of the interment of Queen Eliza- 
beth’—(not by torch-light.) * Wild, more re- 
cherche in these matters,’ said the ancient 
artist, “would not have committed the mis- 
take. ‘These things however,’ said the po- 
lite foreigner, ‘are only slight aberrations of 
senius. Rubens has introduced an old man 
in spectacles, in the presence of the Saviour 
of mankind ; and Elshimeer has represented 


‘ Can these | 
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the sleeping Roman soldiers, who were to | 
guard St. Peter in prison, surrounded with | 
muskets and pistols, and some scattered packs | 
of cards. Ma foi!’ continued he, with a | 


4 copy of “ Hoyle upon Whist,” had it been | 


Chapel was equally admired, and 


serve y Mraie ° 7 . 
tvedly praised. It is certainly a very su- 











perior and successful specimen of modern 
topography. He is a splendid colourist. 
Mackenzie's chaste and elegant style was the 
theme of admiration ; and Pugin, one of our 
most ingenious and oldest friends, had his 
allotment of praise. This gentleman, who 
is a native of Paris, justly shares in the ho- 
nours of the British school, for the arts are 
all of one faraily. Indeed, the amateurs and 
professors of architecture owe much to his 
researches among the finest ancient structures 
of the island. 
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MODEL ACADEMY, SOMERSET HOUSE. 


In this classic cave, light and dust permit- 
ting, the connoisseur may, by the help of his 
catalogue and glass, discover some sculptural 
excellencies, which may prove that this lofty 
study is making co-eval progress with the 
other attainments of the British school. 

We were not unmindful of the honours 
bestowed on Canova by the great, during his 
short sojournment here. Nor have we for- 
gotten the commissions which were pressed 
upon that popular sculptor by many noble- 


5 . 
countryman Baily, of surpassing excellence, 








on the appearance of these higher studies. 
There is a philosophic dignity in this statue, 
which is superior to all the heroics of the beau 
ideal, which, indeed, are as intolerable in 
marble as in paint. Nature, alone, provides 
the sterling model for art. It is in the choice 
and application of what she supplies, that 
consists all excellence. Phidias, from all 
we learn, and from the wreck of his great 
works, from what we see, presumed not to 
alter the prototypes she set beforehim. From 
these, the perceptions of his own genius 
taught him what to select. [lis works are 
nature, cast in her choicest mould. They 
are adorned only with their natural grace. 
We admire the draperies of this, and the 
companion statue in this exhibition, No. 
1126, that which will perpetuate the memory 
of the late Stephen Babington, Esq., to be 
erected at Bombay. They are cast in the 
same sterling gusto, with the figures—are 
broad, skilfully disposed, and may be ac- 
cepted as examplers of simplicity—an im- 
portant requisite of sculpture, that with all 
our reverence for the genius of antiquity, we 
must declare, is often violated in the affected 


{ draperies of Greek artists. We neglected 
men, which he so delicately and so nobly | t© make a co-equal observation on the dra- 
declined ; but we wish we could forget that | PeTy of Mr. Baily’s female figure, from the 
the figure of Eve, a work in marble by our | Pleasures of Hope. It is modelled with that 


| 


remained in his own study, not unseen, but | 
unregarded by those very patrons of art, who, | 


thus desirous of rewarding foreign merit, 
were insensible to that which is of native 
growth. We know that there is not, nor 
ought there to be, any feeling of consangui- 


nity in art. The true connoisseur will adopt | 


genius of every region; but when the talent 


other, it were surely something worse than 
bad taste to bestow the prize of merit on the 
disciples of a foreign school. 


The Eve of Baily is a personification of | 


her—the Eve of Milton. Whiat a reflection 
it would be upon the present age, should 
posterity have to say, with reference to sculp- 
ture, that which must stigmatize eternally the 


worthless age of Charles, with regard to a | 


sister art,—the mighty epic poet wrote beyond 
the comprehension of his me ! 

No. 1104. E. H. Baily, R.A.—A beau- 
tiful group, from Campbell’s poem, the Plea- 
sures of Hope— 

‘ Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy.’ 
This the sculptor designates a sketch. 
to be executed in marble. We have seen no- 
thing designed in a finer gusto. It is beau- 
tiful in every view, a characteristic not always 


to command. There are many fine works in 
sculpture, which display an agreeable contour 
only within a circumscribed view. 

No. 1091. E. H. Baily, R. A.—A figure 
of Piety, part of a monument to be erected in 


It is | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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simplicity which becomes the sober gusto of 
the British school. We cannot but regret, 
that this fine statue, by Mr. Chantrey, should 
be exposed to the risque of a voyage across 
the mighty deep. Indeed, we had rather it 
were not destined even for Bombay, where 
these things are generally little regarded, and 
less understood. Old Neptune, however, 
whom even the poets have not dubbed a 


of our own school has equalled that of any | COMMoisseur, may, perchance, take a liking to 


the glorious work, and he, like many another 
collector,lis already too rich, in the spoils ofart. 

Mr. Behnes has conquered a difficulty in 
his noble pair, Lord and Lady Southampton. 
The union of two busts is not commonly ef- 
fective, for, like vignettes, the outline is diffi- 
cult to preserve, in good keeping. The group 
cannot, however, to speak in the professional 
phrase, be said to be out of harmony, for 
connubial fondness is herein expressed, with 
a mutual sentiment. Each head is good ; 
the lady’s is very beautiful. 

We dismiss this interesting subject for the 


_ present week, with a parting question to the 
| forty. Can it surprise your worships, that 


so little public attention is excited on the 
subject of sculpture, when such works as 
these are thus thrust into the holes and cor- 


‘ners of our great national academy ?—-Are 
- ' 
within the power of the most able modeller | sculptors made of stone! 


| 





ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS ; EXHIBI- 
TION, SOMERSET HOUSE. 
(Continued from p. 317.) 

TueERE is—we were going to say, at the con- 


the cathedral at Bristol; a statue designed | clusion of our article last week, an elevation 
smile, ‘ had it struck the learned Dutchman, with classic simplicity, and deeply expressive | 
'e would have thrown into the composition, | of holy resignation. 


as de- | are stamped with the identity of nature. We 


of a chapel, by Mr. J. P. Gandy, now erect- 


| ing in North Audley Street, (a drawing of 
No. 11. F. Chantrev, R. A.—Statue of the | which is in the present Exhibition,) which, 
— secundem artem, to add another touch | late Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. For portraiture, os 

ot white!’ Nash’s Interior of St. George's | this artist has long been celebrated ; his busts detail, is a design of extraordinary merit. 


for extreme chastity of style, yet richness of 


The order is a fat more decorated specimen 


congratulate the British school of sculpture of the Grecian Jonic, than that at St. Pancras’ 
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Church, both as to the capitals of the co- } likewise forming the wings, are decorated 


lumns and the cornice. In most examples of 
this elegant order, the latter member is not 
sufficiently rich to harmonize with the co- 
lumns, particularly when these are fluted: in 
this instance, however, it may be said to be 
profusely decorated, yet with such delicacy 
of taste as to avoid heaviness. The belifry, 
above the portico, is singularly beautiful ; 
and althcugh a feature for which the archi- 
tect could find no precedent in any Greciin 
structure, perfectly in character with the rest 
of his design. This chapel presents a very 
remarkable contrast to its neizbbour in South 
Audley Street, which is as conspicuously sin- 
gular for its deformity as this is for its beauty ; 
nor would it, perhaps, be easy to cite a more 
striking proof of the present improved and 
improving taste in architecture, than these 
two structures. \ 
merit in even our best buildings, we here 
find none of those blemishes that detract so 
much from positive beauty, and sometimes 
even neutralize its effect ;—instances of which 
it would not be difficult to point out. Ilere 
is nothing to mar our gratification— nothing 
that strikes the eye as unfinished, or as being 
inferior in elegance to the principal features 

In this respect, Mr. Wilkins’s designs for the 
buildings of the London University, deserve 
equal commendation, which, considering the 
extent and magnitude of the edifice, is a cir- 
cumstance as surprising as it is gratifying. 
Whether, however, it will be completed ex- 
actly according to the drawings, may admit 
of some doubt, for they exhibit a degree of 


“architectural splendour and pomp that few | 


palaces in Europe can rival. 


| 


| 


What, too, is a very rare | 
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A screen of. 


the Doric order, of the height of the base- | 


ment, separates the court from the street: in 
the centre of this is an open portal, or pro- 
pyleum, with six columns in front, through 
which is seen the magnificent portico of the 
building. A flight of steps divided below 
into two, by a podium, ornamented with a 
continued bas-relief, leads up to the portico, 
which has ten columns in front, of the Co- 
rinthian order: the tympanum of the pedi- 
ment is ornamented with sculpture. Above 
rises a noble dome, of particularly elegant 
contour and design. We take upon us to 
affirm that it is not easy to produce from any 
work of modern architecture, a feature of 
such superlative grandeur, so classical in 
its design, so truly august in its character, so 
rich in its combinations, so splendid in its 
embellishments, so harmonious in all its 
parts. The only thing that can, in these re- 
spects, compete with it,—at least as far as 
we know, is the portico of the new theatre at 

serlin. One circumstance that contributes 
very materially to the grandeur of style ob- 
servable in the portico of the London Uni- 
versity, is, that there are no windows within 
it, or any thing else to break the repose of the 
background, so essential to breadth of effect, 
and to display the columns in all their beauty. 
One very lofty and majestic door constitutes 
the sole feature within the portico itself. The 
rest of the elevation is lower than the portico, 
which thus gains considerably, both in im- 
portance and in dignity of appearance ; the 
buildings exteuding from the centre, and 





with ante, between which is one series of 
windows. Each wing, both at its extremity 
towards the street, and in its centre towards 
the court, has four onic columns, surmount- 
ed by a pediment; and has likewise a dome 
of lesser dimensions, but the same design as 
that which has already been wentioned. 
These latter features serve not only to enrich 
the composition, but to keep up the character 
throughout. 

Mr. Poynter’s design for the chapel and 
alms-houses, St. Katherine’s Hospital, now 
erecting in Regent's Park, is a very pleasing 
and appropriate adaptation of the pointed 
and later old English style; it could be 
wished, however, that in the building itself, 
the character of the architecture had been pre- 
served throughout, whereas in the wings tiis 
confined merely to the front towards the road, 
and the sides to the court; but this circum- 
stance is not so much to be imputed to the 
architect as to his employers. Two eleva- 
tions, by Mr. Papworth, for a palace for the 
King of Wurtemberg, now building at Cann- 
stadt, of which the artist exhibited some 
drawings three or four years ago, display 
great originality and picturesque effect, with 
much elegance and richness of detail, anda 
very powerful effect of light and shade.—The 
entrance portico at Broome Hall, the seat of 
the Larl of Elgin, is not only remarkable for 
the chastity and elegance of its architecture, 
but forits happy contrivance, and for the coin- 
bination, which we here tind, of classical em- 
bellishment, and that air of luxurious com- 
fort which characterizes it. It too often hap- 
pens that convenience is sacrificed to dispiay, 
not from any impossibility in combining 
them, but for want of skill in the architect. 
In the present instance, we have an example, 
that they may be made to assist each other 
mutually. 

Mr. Robertson’s model for the new front 
to Worcester College, Oxford, consisting 
principally of a large portico, of six Co- 
rinthian columns in front, thirty-eight feet 
high, opening into, and forming, as it were, 
a continuation of a peristyle round an inner 
court, is another admirable example of novel 
application, and of convenience combined 
with picturesque feeling and effect. 

There are many other subjects which appear 
promising, but as they are hung at such a 
distance from the eye, that it is absolutely 
impossible to say what they really are, we 
forbear to speak of them. 
an interior of St. Mark’s, at Venice, which 
we regret much to find so placed. On the 
contrary, there are one or two drawings, 
which certainly did not deserve to be admit- 
ted at all, particularly one termed a design 
for a terrace now building, which is absolute- 
ly nothing more than a brick-wall, with sashes 
and doors, and a tablet above it, on which is 
inscribed, conspicuously enough, the word 
terrace:—the thing is altogether a mere 
piece of bricklayer’s work, and wherefore any 
representation of it was suffered to be hung 
up here, is more than we can divine. When 
will the academy think fit to exclude absolute 
trash from their crammed and over-filled 
walls / 


Among these is. 





EXHIBITION: EGYPTIAN GALLERY, 
WELBECK SIrREET. 
As a record of the royal visit to Ireland in 
the autumn of 1821, this picture of his Ma- 
jesty’s Embarkation at Kingstown, is highly 
interesting, although it certainly does not 
belong to that class of paintings usually 
termed historical, but which might with 
greater propriety be designated as poetical, 
they being merely fictitious and arbitrary 
compositions, which the artist treats accord- 
ing to his own conceptions of the scene. [t 
has been justly observed that portraits are, 
after all, our only true and authentic histori- 
cal pieces, and, in this respect, Mr. Thomp- 
son's picture possesses no common claims to 
public attention, as containing the likenesses 
of about eighty distinguished individuals 
who were present on the occasion. Among 
these, the Marquis of Anglesea, on his favou- 
rite Arabian, forms a very prominent figure. 
When we consider the peculiar difficulties 
the artist had to contend with,—that he had 
to represent the scene as it actually occurred, 
without being permitted to avail himself of 
any of those licenses so essential to pictu- 
resque effect; and that the subject itself is 
by no means so well adapted to the pencil as 
could be desired, it being impossible to ob- 
tain any considerable mass of shadow ; we 
think that Mr. Thompson must be allowed 
to have displayed considerable ability and 
talent. As a picture, however, we give a 
decided preference to his portrait of the Duke 
of York, which, at the present moment, when 
the loss of that excellent prince and amiable 
man has excited sucii genuine and universal 
regret, cannot be viewed without extreme 
interest. This is the last portrait for which 
his royal highness sat, having been taken but 
a very short time before that illness which 
terminated so fatally. Although it differs so 
much from every preceding likeness, we have 
no doubt as to its fidelity ; or rather this cir- 
cumstance vouches for the truth of the artist's 
pencil. Both the face and person are much 
thinner than in any other portrait, and show 
the great alteration that must have taken 
place in his royal highness. The duke is re- 
presented in his robes of the Garter; and in 
his arrangement of the drapery and treatment 
of other parts of this splendid costume, the 
artist has been eminently successful ; nor 
should we hesitate to say that this production 
entitles Mr. Thompson to very high rank 
indeed as a portrait-painter. Strange, how- 
ever, to relate, this admirable portrait bas 
been actually rejected this year at Somerset 
House, on the plea that no place suitable to 
the rank and character it represents could be 
spared ! With the cabals, jealousies, and 
maneeuvrings that influence the placemen of 
the Royal Academy we do not pretend to be 
acquainted, but when we see what are the 
majority of the pictures admitted into the 
great room, and find a portrait like this ex- 
cluded, we cannot help forming inferences 
not very favourable either to the liberality or 
justice of that body, nor help suspecting that 
had Mr. Thompson’s picture displayed less 
talent, it might have been admitted ;—we 
will at least give the academicians some cre- 
dit for prudence, even the best pictures do 
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not look the worse for being contrasted with 
bad ones. It is to be hoped that an engrav- 
ing will be made from this portrait ; for we 
are sure it would be a very popular print, 
and one that would remunerate any pub- 
lisher. 





ENGRAVINGS. 
Ir has been our grateful task to make in- 
quiries upon the local state of calcography 
of late, and the result is such as we had not 
only hoped, but anticipated. The reverses 
experienced within the last eighteen months, 
by certain great concerns, which had given a 
new impulse to the trade in prints, threw a 


sudden gloom over the cheering prospects of | 


our engravers. Indeed, we could name in- 
stances, wherein splendidly projected schemes 
of topographical works, which would have 
done honour to the press, were suspended— 
und have been since entirely abandoned. Mi- 


ployed both the painter and engraver, have 
ceased. We, however, felt confident, that 
the inconvenience thus produced would be 
but temporary, as it effected the arts. New 
channels of employment have been opened, 
and the designer and the engraver are again 
sedulously occupied. The energies of the 
publishers partake largely of the commercial 
spirit of the age; credit is fast restoring, and 
the generally spreading taste and love for 
every branch of the fine arts, is creating an 
extent of patronage, almost proportionate to 
the advancing claims of genius. Thus all 
things conspire to brighten the artist's future 
hope. 

Mr. Ackermann’s elegant new year’s gift, 
the Vorget Me Not, has produced a number 
of other annual offerings at the shrine of 
Friendship. The influx of these rival publi- 
cations has not deteriorated the sale of his 
original work. The Forget Me Not is not 
forgotten. The success of the last has been 
augmented by the sale of thousands more 
than any of the preceding volumes. We 
have been favoured with a sight of several 
proof engravings for the volume of the ensu- 
ing year, and though we are not at liberty to 
announce the subjects, we may venture to 
say, that for variety and tasteful composition, 
they hold a decided superiority over those of 


renowned city. 
publication, by Mr. W. Cooke, at his reper- 
torium for choice engravings. They are to 
be numbered among the most elegant gra- 
phic novelties of the day, and are printed 
on a composition that vies in texture and 
purity of whiteness with the most beautiful 
French porcelain. These prints in gold may 
be appropriated by ladies to numerous orna- 
mental purposes, as chimney ornaments, de 
corations for cabinets, screens, &c., and may 
| afford a rich display of subjects for albums. 


| 








THE DRAMA. 


NEW PLAYS. 
We have to regret the failure, if failure it can 
be called, of the author of High-Ways and 
| By-Ways, asa dramatist; but if an author 





had ever real cause of complaint, or the pub- | 
nor works, too, then in progress, which em- | lic were ever called on to make a distinction | 


| between a play and the representation of one, 
'it is in the case of Mr.Grattan. We are not 
| ‘ 


| giving it as our judgment, that Ben Nazir is 
| likely to add much to the reputation of its al- 


ous y protest against its condemnation, and 
even against the criticisms passed upon it, till 
a fairer opportunity is given of judging of its 
merits, which the author will, no doubt, short- 
ly afford us. 

Covent Garven.—There can be little 
doubt of the intrinsic merit of a piece, when 
it succeeds, in spite of its contradiction to 
our preconceived notions of dramatic story. 
That love should wed with reason, or that the 
passion of two young ardent lovers should 
yield to the sober plot and arguments of their 
| prudent advisers, is less extraordinary, per- 
haps, than people imagine ; but we certainly 
should not have conceived the representation 
of such a story likely to have a triumplhing 
effect on an audience, at least an English 
one. Bertrand et Susette, ou Le Mariuze ad 
Raison, however, has been for some time po- 
pular on the French stage, and the reception 
of the English version of it, last Tuesday, 
promises it an equal popularity on our own. 
We forbear filling our pages with the plot of 
this drama, as one of our numbers tor Janu- 
ary last contains a very fullaccount of it. The 





any former number. These favourite period- 
icals alone have opened a prolific source of | 
employment to a considerable number of our 
Most esteemed painters for the display of 
their imaginative powers, and to our no less | 
eminent engravers, for the exercise of their 
imitative art. Nothing has yet equalled in 

auty the small graphic illustrations that 
have of late emanated from the British press. 


: PRINTING IN GOLD. 
Messrs. Currst and Co., from Germany, 
have obtained a royal patent for a new and 
elegant discovery, by which impressions may 
be taken from line engravings, with a pre- 
paration which renders the print in gold. 
hey have opened a manufactury in the 
Strand, We have seen a series of impres- 
s10ns from thirty spirited etchings views of 
7 Peden its immediate vicinity, by the hand 
the ingenious and eccentric artist Pertonet, 


translation is particularly literal, and it is, 
therefore, to the original author we are in- 
debted for this pleasing addition to our act- 
ing plays. 

Royat Wrest Lonpon Tueatre.—Svi- 
rées Francaises.—Y esterday evening, Laporte 


more bouffon than comic, has attracted equal 
applause both at the English and French 
theatres; he is now engaged at the Haymar- 
ket, and the celebrated French tragic actress, | 
Melle. Georges, is about to appear in Tot- 
tenham Street. She will make her debut on | 
Wednesday next, in the part of Mérope. We | 
who have seen Melle. Georges in this cha- 


and who have also seen her perform Acn- | 





*° well known to the amateurs who visit that 


These are upon the eve of 


ready respected author; but we must seri- | 


made his last appearance at this theatre, in | 


the parts of Brillant, in the Marvage du Ca- sent plan. We have fifty such applications in a week. 


pucin, and Desaccord, in Matrimonio Mane. | 
This facetious actor, who may be considered | 


racter, in one of Voltaire’s finest tragedies, | ---. 


pine, Rodogune, Médée, and Semiramis, wei..... 





can announce that she will astonish her audi- 
ence by the purity of her diction, her majestic 
air, and the excellence of her play, whether 
speaking or not. In figure and carriage she 
resembles the admirable Mrs. Siddons, and 
in France she enjoys a reputation at least 
equal to that so deservedly acquired by the 
i-nglish Melpomene. Several tragic actors 
have also arrived from Paris, with Melle. 
Georges, to reinforce the company of Messrs. 
Cloup and Pelissi¢, the present members of 
which, though well qualified to play vaude- 
' villes, would be quite insupportable in tra- 
| gedy, for a fine voice and some intelligence 
-are certainly not the only requisites for a 
| Neron or an Egysthe, a Merope or an Iphi- 
génie. In all the Tottenham Street party, 
| we can discern but one actress, and two or 
three actors capable of declaiming in alexan- 
| drine verses, or who would not caricature the 
verses of Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire. 
| The rest are well able to amuse the public, 
| if they will restrict themselves to the pretty 
vaudevilles of Scribe and Desaugiers. 











‘ 
| At the sale of the Duke of York’s books, 
at Mr. Sotheby’s, the Parliamentary Public 
| Records, printed by command of George IITT., 
were sold for £18.—The Journal of the Lords, 
from 1509 to 1820 inclusive, 53 vols.; Jour- 
nal of the House of Commons, from 1547 to 
1826, 81 vols.; Reports of the House of 
-Commons, from 1715 to 1801, with index, 
16 vols.; Rolls of Parliament, from 1278 to 
1553, 6 vols.; General Indexes to the House 
of Commons, by Cunningham and others, 
from vol. 1 to vol. 5, 6 vols., 1785; Calen- 
dar to the Lords’ Journals. from 1509 to 
1808, 1 vol.; Index to the House of Lords, 
from vol. 20 to 35, 1 vol.; Index from vol. 
1 to 40, 2 vols. ; together 168 vols., uni 
formly half bound, were sold for £42. 
Effects of Embalming.—Monsieur Emar 
de Chates, Commandeur de Ordre de 
Malthe, Lieutenant due roi, Garde des Cotes 
de Caux, et Governeur de la Ville de Dieppe, 
died 13th of May, 1603. The remains of 
_this distinguished person were disinterred the 
4th of May, 1827, as fresh as if the body had 
been just buried. It was removed from the 
ancient Church des Minimes, where it had 
been originally buried, for re-interment in the 
Church of St. Remi de Dieppe, where it was 
placed in the vault of the late Marquess de 
Montigni. 








| TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


| We shall have great pleasure in commanicating with 
| \ in the course of the week. 

will find his communication at our office, 
We sincerely advise him to rest no hopes on his pre- 
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THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 











WORKS PREPARING FoR PuBLICATION: Kambles 
In Madeira and Portugal in the early Part of 1826; 
with an Appendix illu-trative of the Climate, Pro- 
duce, and Civil History of the Island.—Views in the 
Madeiras, executed on stone, by Westall, Nicholson, 
Villeneuve, Harding, Gauci, &c. from drawings taken 
on the spot, illustrating the most remarkable Scenes 
and Objects in the Islands.—Mr. Butler’s Questions 
in Roman History.—A History of the Stearn Engine, 
from its Invention to the present Time, by Mr. Gal- 
loway.—The Elements of Euclid, containing the first 
six and the eleventh and twelfth books, chiefly from 


the text of Dr. Simson; adapted to Elementary In. | 


struction by the introduction of Symbols. By a Mem- 
ber of the University of Cambridge. 





-_- a — ee — -- -—— = 


Works Just Pustisnen: Shaw’s Description of 
the Chapel, Luton Park House, Part 1, 15s.—Light’s 
Views of Pompeii, Part 1, 10s. 6d.—M‘Crie’s History 
of the Reformation in Italy, 10s. 6d.—Laconics, three 
vols. l4mo. 15s.—Hyde Nugent, three vols. 41. 8s. 6d. 


| 


—The Students, or Biography of Grecian Philosophy, | 
4s. 6d.—Picturesque Tour in the Brazils, 16%.—Pro- | 


testant Principles, 15s.—Cyril Thornton, three vols. 
post Svo. £1]. lls. 6d.—May-Fair, foolscap, 88.—The 
Age Reviewed, Svo. 12s. 6d.—Cuvier’s Kingdom of 
Mammalia, five vols, 14, 8s.—Sunday Evening Ser- 
mons on the Commandments, 4s. 6d.—Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington’s Own Times, two vols. 1. 8s.—Journal of 
an Officer in the King’s German Legion, 10s. 6d.-- 
Higgins’s Celtic Druids, ten plates, €3.—Howard’s 
lilustrations of Shakspeare, Part 2, Macbeth, 12s.— 
Magie’s Hulsean Prize Dissertations, Svo. 4s. 








THE TWENTY-THIRD 


*\HIBITION of the SOCIETY of | 


PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is NOW 
OPEN, at the Gallery, 5, Pall-Mall East, every Day 
from Nine till Seven. 

Admittance, One Shilling ; Catalogue, Sixpence, 
CHARLES WILD, Secretary. 


SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
HE EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY to 
the PUBLIC, from Nine in the Morning till Dusk. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 
D. T. EGERTON, Secretary. 
N.B. Admittance, ]s.—Catalogue, Is. 


ICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

FORES, 41, Piccadilly, has, after Ten Years’ 
Labour, collected several Thousand Caricatures, 
which Collection forms a perfect Pictorial History of 
the Politics, Manners, Customs, Dress, Vices, and 
Follies of this Country, in Twenty-four Volumes. 
Including the works of Hogarth, Bunbury, Rowland- 
son, Gillray, Cruikshanks, Marquis Townseud, and 
every other artist and amateur in that line, to the 
present day,—many of which are scarce, suppreased, 
and not to be met with again for any sum.—Folios of 
Caricatures lent ont for the evening. 











This day is published, in two vols. Svo. price #1. 4s. 
greatly enlarged, 
Dp PATHS DOINGS! 
Second Edition. 
‘ Folk maun do something for their bread, 
And so maun DEATH !’—Burwns. 
Death’s Doings contains Thirty Copper - plates, 
besides Vignette Titles and other Designs, by RB. 
Dagley; illustrated by upwards of Seventy Original 


Compositions in Verse and Prose, from the pens of 
many of the most popular Writers of the day. 


‘ There is something in these volumes to gratify | 


} 





every taste, many as are the tastes of mankind; and | 
the grave, the gay, the pathetic, the humourous, the ! 


entertaining, and the instructive, lose none of their | 


charms and value by being placed in juxta-position, 
together with Mr. Dagley’s excellent inventions, mu- 
tually shedding a light on and receiving a light from 
each other.’—Literary Gazette. 

‘ For varied knowledge, pleasing thought, apt illus- 
tration, and poetic excellence, this melange is with- 
out a rival."—‘* We doubt not it will shortly be found 
occupying a place in every library.’"—Literary Chro- 
niele. 








i 
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Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. SELECT TALES IN ITALIAN FOR SCHOOLS 
HE GUARDS; a Novel. AND YOUNG LADIES. 


* Arma virumque cano.’—Virgil. 


Printed for T. Clerc Smith, Naval and Military Ma- | : 
|e Francesi tradotte, ad uso delle Giovani Studiose 


gazine Office, 36, St. James’s Street. 


This day was published, in three vels. post 8vo. 
price £1. lls. 6d. boards, 
yu E YOUTH and MANHOOD of 
CYRIL THORNTON. 
* Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 
And Heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies ; 
Have I not, in a pitched battle, heard 
Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets clang?’ 
‘Taming of the Shrew. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London, 








This day is published, in two thick Svo. vols. 
price @1. 8s. boards, 
HE PRINCIPLES of PHYSICAL, 
INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, and RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
By W. NEWNHAM, Esq. 
Author of ‘A Tribute of Sympathy,’ ‘ An Essay on 
Green Tea,’ &c. &c. 
London: printed for Join Hatchard and Son, Pic- 
cadilly. 





NEW INTERPRETATION of the APOCALYPSE. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. boards, 


Ii; APOCALYPSE of ST. JOHN, or 


Prophecy of the Rise, Progress, and Fall of the 
Church of Rome: the Inquisition : the Revolution of 
France: the Universal War: and tinal Triumph of 
Christianity. Being a new Interpretation, 

By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, A.M. H.R.S.L. 

Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 

This day is published, in one volume, 12mo. price 6s. 
in boards, with a Memoir of the Author, and a Por- 
trait, engraved by Scriven, the tenth edition of 

F EMALE SCRIPTURE CHARAC- 

TERS ; exemplifying Female Virtues. 
By MKRs. KING. 

Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and sold by 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 

Of whom imnay be had, by the same Author, 

1. The Rector’s Memorandum Book ; be- 
ing the Memoirs of a Family in the North, 12mo. 7s. 
2. The Beneficial Effects of the Christian 

Temper on Domestic Happiness. }2mo. 3s. 6d. 


3. A Tour in France in 1802. Second 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 








Just published, in one very large vol. 8vo. price 13s. 
in boards, 


HE HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, during the Reign 
of Edward the Sixth. 
By HENRY SOAMES, M.A. 
Rector of Shelley, Essex. 

Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Of whom may be had, the two former Volumes 
(comprising the Reign of Henry VIII.), price £1. 10s. 
in boards. 

*,* Another Volume, which may be expected before 
the conclusion of the present year, and which will 
carry the work down to the Re-establishment of the 
Protestant Church under Queen Elizabeth, will com- 
plete the author’s design. 








This day is published, dedicated, by permission, to 
the Right Hon. Robert Peel, in two vols 4to. with 
a Portrait by Finden, price £3. 12s. in boards, 


HISTORY ofthe RIGHT HON. 
WILLIAM PITT, EARL of CHATHAM. 
Containing his Speeches in Parliament ; a consider- 


| able Portion of his Correspondence when Secretary of 


See also Blackwood’s Magazine, New Monthly Ma- | 
gazine, Gentleman’s Magazine, La Belle Assembleé, | 
Monthly Museum, Literary Magnet, The Inspector, | 
The Times, Morning Chronicle, Morning Post, New | Life, Sentiments, and Administrations. 
Times, The Courier, The Sun, St. James’s Chronicle, | 


The Atlas, The Examiner, Bell’s Weekly Messenger, 
The Weekly Times, &c. &c. &c. 


State, upon French, Spanish, and American Affairs, 
never before published. With an Account of the 
principal Events and Persons connected with his 


By the Rev. FRANCIS THACKERAY, A.M. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, Booksellers Ex- 


| traordinary to his Majesty, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
Published by J. Andrews, 167, New Bond Street. {| and St. Paul’s Church-yard. 





PASSATEMPI MORALI: ossia scelta di 


Favelle e Storie piacevoli, da Autori celebri Inglesi 


dell’ Italiana favella. In | vol. f. cap, price 6s, boards 
* Per ricrear gli affaticati spirti, 
Da’ nojosi pensieri 
Dagli studj severi.’—Metastasio. 

‘This unpretending little volume has, we think 
snueceeded in attaining the object of furnishing to the 
youthful stadents of Italian Literature a Series of 
Tales, interesting in the quality of their subjects, and 
useful in their moral tendency.’—Literary Gazette, 

Published by N. Hailes, 168, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, price 1s. 6d. 
BSERVATIONS on the NECESSITY 
of ESTABLISHING a DIFFERENT SYSTEM 

of AFFORDING MEDICAL RELIFF to the SICK 
POOR: than by the PRACTICE of CONTRACTING 
with MEDICAL MEN, or the FARMING of PA. 
RISHES. By J. F. HULBERT, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, ke, 

Shrewsbury: printed and sold by C. Hulbert; and 
sold also by Messrs. Longman and Co.; H. Wash. 
bourn, London ; and all other Booksellers. 


SE ~_——— 





This day is published, in two vols. 8vo. price £1. 6s. 
in boards, 


POPULAR COMMENTARY on the 


BIBLE, in a Series of Sermons folowing, in the 
Old Testament, the Course of the First Lessons at 
Morning and Evening Service on Sundays. Designed 
for Parish Churches, or for reading in Private Fa- 
milies. 

By the Beverer.d J, PLUMPTRE, B.D, 

Vicar of Great Gransden. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 

yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





This day is published, illustrated with Twelve Eteh- 
ings, 8vo. 12s. boards, 


UTHENTIC DETAILS of the VAL- 


DENSES, in Piemont and other Countries ; 
with abridged Translations of ‘ L’Histoire des Vau- 
dois,’ par Bresse, and La Rentrée Glorieuse, D’Henri 
Arnaud, with the ancient Valdensian Catechism. To 
which is subjoined original Letters, written during a 
Residence among the Vaudois of Piemont and Wir- 
temberg, in 1825. 

London: printed for John Hatchard and Son, Pic- 
cadilly. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


ISTORY ofthe PROGRESS and SUP- 
PRESSION of the REFORMATION in ITALY 
in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY; including a Sketch 
of the History of the Reformation in the Grisons. 
By THOMAS M‘CRIE, D.D. 

*,* The History of the Progress and Suppression 
of the Reformation in Spain will be speedily published 
in a separate volume. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 

Lately published by the same author, — 
1. The Life of John Knox. Fourth Edi- 
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